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Education and Sarvodaya 


R. R. DIWAKAR' 


It is obvious that man is not only conscious but also self-conscious. 
In addition to being self-conscious he is consciously aspiring after 
his own higher development. It is the disparity between this aspi- 
ration and his achievement at a given moment of time that is the 
cause as well as the measure of his dissatisfaction with the existing 
state of things. It is therefore very important in the case of man 
that instead of merely wishing, desiring and aspiring, he should set 
about planning—and planning rationally and scientifically. He 
must do so with the utmost care and caution, and also with full know- 
ledge of the laws of life and nature. He must start with an open 
mind for the search of truth. He should be willing and bold 
enough to make fresh experiments and to be guided by their 
results in his actions. A rational approach, a scientific attitude and 
an all-round total planning must replace our irrational approach. 
haphazard methods and ad hoc temporary solutions. Right from 
the point of giving birth to children, our life today is rather clumsy 
and unplanned, except in the case of a few people. Our parents, 
our teachers, our universities are following some routine courses 
and they cannot be said to have a plan of their own which is meant 
to fit in with the overall plan of life in India. It is in the domain 
of the total planning of our economic, social and cultural life that 
education has to play the most important role. It has to aim at all- 
sided and total progress of all, at sarvodaya, which means and includes 
the full development of the constructive and aesthetic faculties of 
every individual and at the same time the achievement of the all- 





1. An excerpt from his convocation address at the Bihar University, 18 January 
1958. 
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GANDHI MARG 


round good oi all without exception. Education has to show the 
way as to how to atiain the double and integral objective of indi- 
vidual as well as social development to the utmost. 


Education has to emphasise the nurture of the soul, especially 
in these days of all-round material development. There is no doubt 
that, quantitatively, the major part of man’s life depends on econo- 
mics, but that is not the be-all and end-all of life. The fulfilment 
of human life consists in the satisfaction of its higher urges for 
development, and expression through truth, through love and 
through beauty. However much economics may be necessary, the 
spirit of man always yearns for higher fulfilment—‘na vittena tarpa- 
niyo manusyah’, says the Upanisad.® 


Our planning has therefore to be for total and integrated life, 
both of the individual and of the human society of which we are 
but parts. Planning may and should begin with economics, since 
that is the base on which man stands and lives and breathes and 
moves. But the body is but an instrument and a house, a tabernacle 
of the spirit. We are not mere bodies ensouled, we are rather souls 
embodied. We have to take note of this important fact. Man can be 
said to live a full life and be a perfect being only when his body 
and his life of the senses lead him to the higher and nobler spheres 
of consciousness. Man’s life can be said to be perfect and integrat- 
ed only when his body is healthy and shining; his mind is clear and 
penetrating; his emotions are pure and rich with truth, love, goodness 
and beauty; his ethical being is sensitive and respondent to the 
claims and needs of others; and his personality is ever widening 
and broadening till it reaches the very confines of universality. This 
is the attainment of sarvodaya, total progress by the individual. 
Similarly, when everyone in society attains this development, that 
state of things may be termed sarvodaya of the whole society. The 
social system and structure in which this kind of harmonious indi- 
vidual and social development is planned and made possible, may 
be said to be a Sarvodaya social system—a system of total and inte- 
grated progress of all. 


It is with this comprehensive and all-embracing ideal of perfect 
manhood and ideal society that man has to plan his future. I have 
very little patience with people who think that everything good 
and great in religion, philosophy, politics and other fields of human 


2. Kathopanisad, 1.27. 
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EDUCATION AND SARVODAYA 


activity has been achieved in the past and that our highest aim 
should be to imitate and follow the past. Not only in science and 
technology but in every field of activity man’s mind is advancing 
and progressing even today and at this moment. Those who wor- 
ship the past realise very little the heavy impact of modern science 
on our whole being and our outlook and philosophy. The spirit of 
man is nothing if it is not dynamic, if it is not responsive and adap- 
tive to the surrounding forces. The highest service that education 
can render to humanity is to teach every man always to keep his 
mind open and free, and in the words of Buddha, to follow its own 
inner light—atmadipo bhava. While the past takes care of itself, 
we have to cultivate the habit of seeing into the future. In the words 
of Sri Aurobindo, it is not the dawns of the past but the noons of 
the future that call us to our high destiny. 


GANDHI ON EDUCATION 


Literary training by itself adds not an inch to one’s 
moral height, and character-building is independent 
of literary training. Character-building—the develop- 
ment of courage, strength, virtue and the ability to 
forget oneself in working towards great aims—is 
more important than literacy. Academic learning is 
only a means to this greater end. That is why India’s 
great lack of literacy, deplorable as it is, does not 
make me feel that India is unfit for self-rule. 


(Compiled from various sources) 














Gandhi and Western 


Materialism 


WILFRED WELLOCK 


Half a century ago, in 1908, Gandhi wrote a short pamphlet entitled 
Indian Home Rule. It did not reach England for many years. The 
first I heard of it was some twenty years later. Reading it both 
startled and enthused me, as it confirmed conclusions to which I 
had already come, and for expressing which I was being called a 
Jeremiah, or prophet of gloom. 


In that pamphlet Gandhi predicted the ultimate downfall of 
western civilisation unless it changed its course and purpose. He 
did so on the ground that its industrial system was changing the 
natural order, exalting the status of the machine and lowering the 
status of the human being. 


A new god had been created, Mass Production, or the Pros- 
perity of the Power Machine, which foreshadowed an era of mate- 
rial abundance. The common man, the former producer of 
wealth, of material and artistic value, was now the servant of the 
power machine, a degraded being, pushed into the shadow of de- 
valued entities by a contraption of wood and metal! 


With true insight Gandhi grasped the real significance of this 
change in the natural order and, holding fast to basic principles 
with unwavering tenacity, he predicted the ultimate downfall of 
a civilisation which pursued such a course. 


The fifty years since that prediction have been characterised 
by social revolutions and international conflicts of unprecedented 
dimensions, productive power having been matched by destructive 
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GANDAI AND WESTERN MATERIALISM 


power until we have reached the impass of nuclear weapons, in 
which the fear of universal destruction prevents the abolition of 
the very instruments by which such destruction might take place. 


We have thus to make this condemnatory confession, that fear 
is the dominant note and factor in western civilisation today, and 
that a way of life predominates which is continuing the fatal 
process of human fragmentation by exalting money evaluations 
above spiritual values and the quality of man and his life. 


It is now possible to register this human decline in more pre- 
cise terms. Fifty years ago the British socialist movement had 
this two-fold aim: to secure a juster distribution of the fruits of 
production, as between profits and wages, and also workers’ control, 
or the elevation of the workers to a voice in determining the ends 
and means of industry. 


Ever since the dawn of the industrial revolution there has 
existed an inner revolt against the impotence and regimentation 
of the average industrial worker, which at varying intervals had 
given rise to open demands for a higher social status by way oi 
the right to initiative and responsibility in the control of industry. 


Today the depressing fact has to be stated that the regimenta- 
tion of the workers has at last almost completely destroyed his de 
sire for responsibility and the exercise of initiative. Hence 
increasingly during the last thirty years, the socialist emphasis has 
passed from the issue of responsibility to that of higher wages, until 
at last money has become the sole motive and objective of labour 
and labour agitation. Accordingly every section of the community, 
from the highest professions to the lowest grades of industry, de- 
mands more and more money. Indeed the atmosphere is being 
poisoned by ceaseless agitation from all sides of society for income 
increases and for cash differentials. 


The Labour Party of Britain recently issued a policy statement 
on Industry and Society, and the astonishing fact has to be recorded 
that it contains not a single reference to workers’ control of industry. 
Equally significant is the fact that the extension of the principle of 
nationalisation of industry has been abandoned, save that long-dis- 
tance transport and steel, which were formerly nationalised, have to 
be re-nationalised. The new policy is that the government shall buy 
shares in the big companies in order to insure a juster distribution 
of the fruits of industry. In other words, the aims of socialism can 
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now be expressed in monetary terms. The fragmentation, or de- 
grading of the workers, is accepted as a permanent fact. All that 
matters is that wages shall gradually rise with the increased rate of 
production. Thus life itself is reduced to monetary terms, to the dual 
process of getting and spending money, the struggle for which will 
become increasingly fierce, and be perpetual. 


Hence unless meanwhile a spiritual revaluation takes place we 
shall soon be confronted with the inevitability of a new wave of sufer- 
ing which will rock western civilisation into a welter of national and 
international revolution and conflict for the lion’s share of national 
incomes, of world markets, and of the earth’s resources. From these 
conflicts new fears will arise, when nothing short of a miracle will 
be able to save mankind from utter destruction. 


From where can that miracle come if not from the east? Can 
it be that, before it is too late, India will probe to the heart of 
western industrialisation, detect its fundamental contradictions, 
and make a supreme effort to fashion an economic and industrial 
order which insures the triumph of spiritual values and thus of 
human wholeness? 


GANDHI ON MATERIALISM 


European civilization is now suited to the Europeans, 
but it will mean ruin for India if we endeavour to 
copy it. The incessant search for material comforts 
and their multiplication is an evil, and I make bold 
to say that the Europeans themselves will have to 
re-model their outlook if they are not to perish 
under the weight of the comforts to which they are 
becoming slaves. It may be that my reading is 
wrong, but [I know that for India to run after the 
Golden Fleece is to court certain death. Light used 
to go out from the east. If the eastern reservoir 
has become empty, naturally the east will have to 
borrow from the west. There is nothing to prevent 
me from profiting by the light that may come from 
the west. Only I must take care that I am not over- 
powered by the glamour of the west. I must not 
mistake the glamour for true light. 


(Adapted from Young India and Harijan) 
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Ahimsa in the Mahabharata 
— and Gandhi 


Vv. M. BEDEKAR 


The doctrine of ahimsaé or non-violence is one of the cardinal 
characteristics of India’s ancient religions, and consequently her cul- 
ture, deeply saturated as it is with religion, is imbued with the idea 
of non-violence. It has been said that while morality is concerned 
with the ordering of human life, religion is concerned with the 
ordering of the universe in which human life is included as merely 
a part in one great cosmic whole.' Non-violence, as conceived and 
formulated in the Indian cultural tradition, did not so much form 
part of morality or social ethics as of religion, which was more con- 
cerned with the ordering of the universe according to its own cosmic 
conception. According to the Indian religious conception, man and 
the animate and inanimate creation in the midst of which he is 
placed constitutes but one whole, the component parts of it having 
their own fixed and inalienable places, boundaries and functions. 
According to this cosmic religious conception, non-violence consisted 
in looking upon every creature as a fellow-being, and in allowing 
it to preserve the balance of its own order without exceeding its 
own functions or poaching upon those of others.2 In thus consider- 
ing all things and creatures equal and alike as partners in the cosmic 
order, this concept of non-violence naturally ignored the differing 
evaluations from the human point of view, tended to maintain the 
status quo in society and lost its dynamic character. 


It was the unique contribution of Mahatma Gandhi that, deeply 


1. See ‘Comparative Ethics’ by L. T. Hobhouse in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
14th edition. 

2. See ‘Philosophical Aspect of ahimsd’ by Betty Heimann, in Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XIII (1931-32). 
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GANDHI MARG 


saturated as he was with religion, he gave a new orientation to the 
ancient conception of non-violence. He tried to make it applicable 
in the complex and complicated field of human relations and raised 
it to a cardinal conception of dynamic social ethics. 


Gandhi, though he studied and tried to assimilate the best in 
all the great religions, was by birth, upbringing and achievement 
the embodiment of the best in Hinduism and the finest flower of the 
best in the Indian cultural tradition. With a view, therefore, to as- 
sessing and appreciating the unique contribution of Gandhi to the 
conception of non-violence, it would be helpful to study and examine 
carefully the ideas on non-violence enshrined in the Indian cultural 
tradition as it is recorded in ancient Indian literature. The present 
article is an attempt to focus attention on the thoughts and ideas 
on non-violence in the Mahabharata. 


The Mahabharata, as universely acknowledged, is a veritable 
store-house of thoughts on ancient Indian religion, ethics, philosophy, 
sociology and legendary lore. As a national epic, it naturally records 
a rich variety of different popular trends as they arose in the course 
of the centuries. Its ideas on ahimsa show a similarly rich variety 
in the aspects of the doctrine and make a very instructive and inter- 
esting study. 


The bulk of these ideas occur in the Santiparvan, the twelfth 
book of the epic. This book follows the conclusion of the Maha- 
bharata war, and therefore its dissertations on non-violence appear 
in a setting and situation which are dramatic and meaningful. 
Yudhisthira, his four brothers and his wife and Krsna are the sole 
survivors left on the Pandava side from the shambles of the war. 
Yudhisthira—the very embodient of the pacifist element in man— 
though formally a victor in war, feels mentally and spiritually de- 
feated, depressed and disillusioned. Confronted in this mood with 
fundamental ethical questions of war and peace, violence and non- 
violence, he seeks illumination from Bhisma, the doyen of the Kuru 
dynasty. Bhisma himself is lying mortally wounded, an excruciating 
reminder of the well-known maxim that morality is the first 
casualty in war. From his warlike bed of arrows, he discourses 10 
the Pandavas on peace and non-violence, illustrating his theme with 
ancient stories (purdtana itihdsa) drawn from his vast fund of 
legendary lore. The whole situation and setting, full of poignant 
dramatic irony, is a tragic commentary on the futility of violence 
and war. One cannot but echo the remarks of Gandhi in his intro- 
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AHIMSA IN THE MAHABHARATA — AND GANDHI 


duction to his translation of the Bhagavadgitaé that the author of 
the Mahabharata has not proved the necessity of physical warfare, 
but that on the other hand he has demonstrated its futility. ‘He has 
made the victors lament and weep and has put them through the 
ordeal of repentence, leaving nothing but a trail of agony behind.’ 


The thoughts on ahimsé which we come across in the Santi- 
parvan of the Mahabharata may be classified under four broad heads. 
First there are the thoughts which appear as a sort of reaction 
against the killing of animals during the sacrificial ritual. In a 
number of passages we find kings, priests and ascetics expressing 
a feeling of revolt and horror at the ruthless slaughter of animals 
in sacrifices.? This feeling of moral revolt and compassion naturally 
culminated in transforming the nature of the sacrifices themselves 
by substituting flour oblations or mental offerings in place of living 
animals. The Bhagavadgita, as Gandhi has remarked in his intro- 
duction to his translation, in deference to the moral spirit of the times, 
transformed and expanded the meanings of words, like ‘yajna’, mak- 
ing japa-yajna (yajna in the form of the muttering of the sacred 
syllable) the ‘sovereign of sacrifices’. 


Secondly we find thoughts on non-violence which provide an 
escape from the sense of dread that the world is under the perpetual 
shadow of death—a vanity of vanities signifying nothing. There is 
a remarkable dialogue in the Santiparvan between a father and his 
son named Medhavin (XII: 169). The young son describes to his 
father how this world, overshadowed by death and enveloped by 
age and decay, is heading towards destruction, while the days and 
nights are fast running out, and impresses on him the futility of 
normal routine religious activity. He advises complete renunciation 
of the world and a life of retirement in the forest; for in that way 
alone, ‘remaining non-violent, banishing all passions, seeking truth’, 
he hopes to transcend death. 


A similar view favouring a non-violent life of complete renun- 
ciation and self-denial, but delivered in a manner less panicky and 
more sober and rational, is expressed in a dialogue between Kapila, 
the protagonist of asceticism and Syimarasmi, the champion of the 
secular life (XII: 260-262). Kapila says: ‘This perishable transitory 
world is all a product (guna) of prakrti or matter with which the 





3. See Mahabharata XII, chapters 257, 260, 264. The references throughout are 
» the oe Edition of the Mahabharata, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
‘oona 4. 
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GANDHI MARG 


spirit has nothing to do. Having gained this supreme knowledge, 
one should renounce worldly goods and lead a life of extreme self- 
denial (“wearing no upper garment, sleeping on bare uncovered 
ground with one’s arm for a pillow’) and contentment, hating no- 
body, injuring none, assuring safety to all; thus alone can man 
transcend good and evil and enter eternal life’ (XII: 261.29). 


Non-violence of this kind, rooted in a pessimistic view of life 
and leading to a withdrawal from the world, is egocentric and may 
be considered a-social or a-moral if not anti-social. Buddha, starting 
on his spiritual quest under a shadow of pessimism of perhaps as 
deep a dye as the young Medhavin’s, finally advocated the avoidance 
of extremes and the acceptance of the ‘Middle Path’, sprinkled with 
the milk of human kindness, with maitri (friendliness) and karuné 
(compassion) towards all. In Gandhi’s hands, non-violence was 
shorn of its egocentric character and became instinct with the posi- 
tive content of love of human kind. It became a dynamic instru- 
ment of social change. So Gandhi wrote: ‘I have known from early 
youth that non-violence is not a cloistered virtue to be practised by 
the individual for his peace and final salvation but a rule of conduct 
for society if it is to live consistently with human dignity and make 
progress towards the attainment of peace for which it has been yearn- 
ing for ages past.’ ‘In its positive form, ahimsaé means the largest 
love, the greatest charity.’ ‘In the last resort, non-violence does not 
avail to those who do not possess a living faith in the God of love.’ 
‘There are not wanting men who do believe that complete non- 
violence means complete cessation of all activity. Not such, how- 
ever, is my doctrine of non-violence. My business is to refrain from 
doing any violence myself and to induce by persuasion and service 
as many of God’s creatures as I can to join me in its belief and 
practice.’ 


There is a third category of thoughts on non-violence in the 
Santiparvan. Non-violence here is motivated by a mystical sense 
that all life is sacred. It enjoins that everybody should carry on his 
normal avocation, with no injury or least injury to life. It is con- 
tained in the famous dialogue between a grocer named Tuladhara 
and Jajali, a brahmin ascetic (XII: 253-256). Jajali had performed 
severe austerities and as a result had gained supernatural powers 
But he was yet far away from the possession of the supreme truth 





4. This and the succeeding quotations from Gandhi’s writings are taken from 
Selections from Gandhi by Nirmal Kumar Bose (Navajivan Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad). 
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AHIMSA IN THE MAHABHARATA — AND GANDHI 


(dharma) and was therefore advised by unseen powers to see Tula- 
dhara whose life was regarded as an exemplar of the supreme dharma. 
Tuladhara was a grocer by vocation, doing his work honestly and 
leading his life with perfect equanimity of mind, unruffled by pas- 
sions, causing no injury to anyone. His claim was: ‘That way of 
life which involves no injury, or at the most least injury, to crea- 
tures is the supreme truth. I live such a life.’ According to him 
there is no higher gift to give away than the gift of security or 
safety to all creatures; there is no higher truth or religion than non- 
violence. The thought of non-violence had made Tuladhara tender 
even towards the bullocks trudging and sinking under a loaded cart. 
He went to the length of considering even agriculture a cruel avoca- 
tion full of violence, as it involved the use of an iron plough which 
harrowed the earth and killed the vermin in the soil. 


The virtue of this kind of non-violence is that it is not enjoined 
to be practised in a vacuum, away from society, but that there is 
an attempt here to practise it in one’s calling, in one’s daily life. 
Of course, the mystical sense of all life being sacred tends to make 
of this non-violence a cosmic principle and deprives it of its human 
perspective, condemning even such activities (e.g. agriculture) as 
are calculated to promote human prosperity and progress. 


Gandhi, it may be said, agrees with Tuladhara, because he also 
says that the essence of ahimsa lies in utter selflessness ‘in making 
all other beings feel safe from him’. As he puts it in his own 
characteristic way: ‘The gift of life is the greatest of all gifts; a 
man who gives it in reality disarms all hostility."© But at the same 
time he recognizes the limitations of the practice of so-called cosmic 
ahims% in one’s daily life and has precisely laid down certain rules 
which serve as a corrective against its going awry and out of focus 
with the human perspective. His rules are worth quoting: ‘All have 
to destroy some life, (a) for sustaining their bodies, (b) for protec- 
ing those under their care, or (c) sometimes for the sake of those 
whose life is taken. Himsa in (a) and (b) is unavoidable; (c) means 
no himsda and is, therefore, ahimsaé. A progressive ahimsdist will, 
therefore, commit the himsé contained in (a) and (b) as little as 
possible only when it is unavoidable.’ 


There is a fourth category or thoughts on ahimsé in the Santi- 





5. adrohenaiva bhitanam alpa-drohena va punch, ya vrttih si paro dharmah 
tena jivami Jajale (XII: 256.6). 
_ . ‘ ro “es bhita-abhayasya Ghuh sarvadanebhyah uttamam (Mahabharata 
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parvan in which non-violence is actuated by a faint awareness of 
the dignity of the human being, that a man, be he the worst criminal, 
hides in himself a ‘soul of goodness’ and should therefore not be 
given capital punishment. This remarkable thought, perhaps in 
advance of those times, is voiced in a dialogue between the king 
Dyumatsena and his son Satyavan (XII: 259). Some prisoners, 
guilty of crime, are being led to the execution under the orders of 
King Dyumatsena. The prince Satyavan protests to his father 
against the morality of the royal verdict and requests him to revise 
his judgement. The sentiments he voices forth are very remarkable: 
‘Killing a man does not deserve to be called moral. The king sends 
many offenders to the gallows; among them there may be many 
who are innocent. Even a bad man, in course of time, becomes good. 
Under these circumstances human life, which is the basis of human 
personality, should not be destroyed.’’ 


The above passage is very remarkable, inasmuch as it places 
non-violence in its own proper sphere of ethics, namely, the sphere 
of man. Gandhi almost echoes these words of Satyavan when he 
says: ‘No human being is so bad as to be beyond redemption, no 
human being so perfect as to warrant his destroying him whom he 
wrongly considers to be wholly evil.’ 


Readers acquainted with the Indian religious and cultural tradi- 
tion will find that these thoughts on non-violence are not new but 
are deeply embedded in the religious and cultural life of the people, 
Such ideas form the ancient heritage of the Indians. It was given 
to a’moral genius like Mahatma Gandhi, born to this rich heritage 
of non-violence, to enrich it, invest it with a new significance and 
mould and fashion it as a potent dynamic instrument of a great 
social awakening and of a great national upsurge against a mighty 
imperial power. 


It will be evident that Gandhi’s non-violence was not a passive, 
negative doctrine. On the other hand, it was an active, positive and 
dynamic principle, a powerful instrument of fighting evil, designed 
to purge the world of its dross and make it a better place to live in. 
In his eloquent words, ‘Non-violence is not a resignation from all 
real fighting against wickedness. On the contrary, the non-violence 
of my conception is a more real and active fight against wickedness 
than retaliation, whose very nature is to increase wickedness. I con- 
template a mental and therefore a moral opposition to immoralities. 


7. na milaghatah kartavyah esa dharmah sandtanah (XII: 259.12). 
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AHIMSA IN THE MAHABHARATA — AND GANDHI 









I seek entirely to blunt the edge of the tyrant’s sword not by putting 
up against it a sharp-edged weapon but by disappointing his expec- 
tation that I would be offering physical resistance. The resistance 
of the soul that I should offer would at least compel recognition from 
him, which recognition would not humiliate him but would uplift 
him.’ 


Gandhi's ahimsa did not displace the practice of the other vir- 
tues but rendered their practice an imperatively necessary pre-requi- 
site. Therefore he prescribed for the satyagrahi, the non-violent truth- 
seeking fighter of his conception, all the chief moral virtues in the 
gamut of yoga, such as purity, self-control, fearlessness, non-posses- 
sion, and attempted to the last to embody these virtues in his own 
personal life. He invested the doctrine of ahimsa with a positive 
content, namely, of ‘the greatest charity’ or of ‘the largest love’ 
which made his non-violent fighter undergo self-suffering voluntarily, 
with a view to quickening the conscience of the evil-doer and con- 
verting him. Pointing out the social and constructive aspect of his 
non-violence, how potent it is as a means of revolutionising one’s 
environment, he says: ‘The non-violence I teach is active non- 
violence of the strongest. But the weakest can partake in it with- 
out becoming weaker. A non-violent struggle necessarily involves 
construction on a new scale. It means a quickening of national life.’ 


India has chosen the democratic way. World statesmen are talk- 
ing of making the world safe for democracy. Gandhi's ahimsé has 
vast potentialities for democracy. In his words, “The science of war 
leads one to dictatorship, pure and simple. The science of non-vio- 
lence alone can lead one to pure democracy.’ ‘Individual freedom can 
have the fullest play only under a regime of unadulterated ahimsd.’ 


GANDHI ON AHIMSA 


The root of ahimsa@ is uttermost selflessness. Selfless- 
ness means complete freedom from regard for one’s 
body. If man desired to realise himself, i.e. truth, he 
could do so only by being completely detached from 
the body, i.c. by making all other beings feel safe 
from him. That is the way of ahimsa. Ahimsa does 
not simply mean non-killing. 


(Compiled from Young India) 


















A Re-Assessment of 


Rabindranath Tagore 


ETHEL MANNIN 


At the end of 1956 a scholarly Indian gentleman wrote to me tell- 
ing me of a work he was preparing in Bengali on the subject of 
Rabindranath Tagore ‘through western eyes’. He was devoting a 
chapter to ‘Tagore in England now’ and was canvassing the 
opinions of contemporary English authors on the present status of 
Tagore, recalling the tremendous enthusiasm produced by Gitiii- 
jali on its first appearance in English. My correspondent invited 
me to say what was my own feeling about Tagore today. I re- 
plied that in my youth, in the ’twenties, I had shared that enthu- 
siasm and excitement of which he spoke, that I had not looked at 
Tagore’s works in recent years, but that I would do so and write 
him again. I did not keep a copy of that second letter, but the 
sum of it was that my re-reading of Tagore had reaffirmed the 
belief of my youth that here was a man and a poet of stature. 


I propose here to examine that reaffirmation in detail, because 
though his stature as a moral force nowhere approaches that of 
Gandhi, nevertheless my re-reading of his poems and plays led me 
to the firm belief that his poetry has something of very great spiri- 
tual value for the modern world. 


Tagore could be described as a ‘non-political’ Indian in the 
same way that W. B. Yeats— who wrote the introduction for the 
English edition of Gitanjali— could be described as a non-political 
Irishman. Both, therefore, provoked nationalist impatience in the 
heat-of-the-day of the struggle for independence in their respective 
countries. Yet the poet’s armour of aloofness which both assumed 
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A RE-ASSESSMENT OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


could be, and on occasion was, pierced; more than once. In 1919, 
it will be recalled, Tagore repudiated the title bestowed on him by 
the British raj; his action was a protest against British repressive 
methods in the Panjab; and in 1933 he protested strongly in the 
Indian press over the death by hunger strike of three political 
prisoners in the Andamans. He placed social reform before politi- 
cal freedom; nevertheless he could be roused—as Yeats was 
roused over the forged Casement diaries. The payment he 
received for the ballad of protest over that British iniquity he gave 
to this present writer, ‘for your labour poor-box, not for politics; 
I am finished with that forever’. He did not, he wrote me, wish 
to take money for that poem, written in a burning rage against 
the smearing of the name of a man who was ‘gallant and unselfish’, 
and he longed to break his rule against politics, ‘and call these 
men criminals, but I must not’. He wrote, also, a song in defence 
of another great Irish patriot, Parnell. He could be roused; but for 
the most part, like Tagore, his attitude was that of preoccupation 
with spiritual values and a conception of life removed from the 
surface struggles of existence. 


It is a poetic attitude, and remote from the Gandhian one. 
Gandhi’s values were entirely spiritual, but he was neither poet 
nor dreamer; he was an intensely practical person, not above the 
strife but profoundly involved in it, not in terms of conflict but of 
ahimsad. Tagore’s values were also essentially spiritual, but he was 
essentially poet and dreamer, that is to say, except when briefly 
roused by cruelty and injustice, a looker-on. He spoke of this 
looker-on in his love poem, Lover’s Gift: ‘There is a looker-on who 
sits behind my eyes. It seems he has seen things in ages and 
worlds beyond memory’s shore. . . . His sky seems to ache with 
the pain of countless meetings and partings, and a longing per- 
vades this spring breeze, the longing that is full of the whisper of 
ages without beginning.’ 


In another stanza of the same poignant poem he speaks of a 
message from the vanished days of youth: ‘Come to me across the 
worn-out track of age, through the gates of death. For dreams 
fade, hopes fail, the gathered fruits of the year decay, but I am 
the eternal truth, and you shall meet me again and again in your 
voyage of life from shore to shore.’ 


That preoccupation with eternal truth is the leit-motif of all 
Tagore’s poetry in the round. In his beautiful fairy-tale of Citra 
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and Arjuna he makes the prince say to Citra, his beloved, whom 
he does not know is the Princess Citra, clothed in a fugitive feminine 
beauty: ‘Illusion is the first appearance of truth. She advances 
towards her lover in disguise. But a time comes when she throws 
off her ornaments and veils and stands clothed in naked dignity. 
I grope for that ultimate you, that bare simplicity of truth.’ Final- 
ly it may be remembered, Citra reverts to her original male 
attire, reveals herself proudly as the king’s warrior daughier, 
stripped of all the feminine allure which has held him enthralled 
for a year, offering herself as his comrade, ‘in the path of danger 
and daring’, the sharer of responsibilities; to which revelation and 
declaration Arjuna responds with the vibrant cry: ‘Beloved, my 
life is full!’ 


In the short play, The Post Office, which Yeats produced ait 
his Abbey Theatre in Dublin, the truth theme is veiled in a poetic 
mysticism. The dying child is happily awaiting the letter he 
believes the King will send him through the new post office. The 
child is happy in the make-believe. Truth comes to him first as 
illusion. He falls contentedly into that sleep from which he will 
not wake until the King comes in person and calls for him, as the 
doctor tells the little flower-girl who comes to put flowers into his 
hand. For the child the King has already come. 


The symbol of the King recurs throughout the Gitdnjali, but 
in these ‘song offerings’ the poet has abandoned sensual love for 
the love of God, and though his images are still sensuous — as in the 
impassioned poems of St John of the Cross— the import is spiri- 
tual and profoundly religious, and there is as passionate a rejec- 
tion of the flesh as in the Confessions of St Augustine of Hippo. 


Tagore’s ‘Thou hast made me endless, such is thy pleasure. 
This frail vessel thou emptiest again and again, and fillest it ever 
with fresh life’ invites comparison with St Augustine’s famous 
lines, ‘Thou madest us for thyself, and our hearts are restless till 
they rest in thee’, and the whole spirit of the Gitdijali is compar- 
able with the mood of the Confessions, written after Augustine’s 
conversion to Christianity: ‘Late have I loved thee, O Beauty so 
ancient and so new, late have I loved thee!’ This is interesting in 
the light of the fact that according to that fine poet, the late 
Edward Thompson, Tagore’s biographer, the supposed influence of 
Christianity on Tagore was very slight. He made, Thompson tells 
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A RE-ASSESSMENT OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


us, ‘no direct study of the New Testament’, and it is therefore un- 
likely that he had ever read, or probably even heard of, Augustine 
of Hippo. But the yearning of the human spirit for something 
beyond the bonds of flesh is universal, and liable to find a universal 
language, whether God be sought through Christ or Krsna. li is 
significant that many of the songs in Gitanjali iiave been used as 
hymns by both the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and the Adi Samaj. 


In 1937 Yeats declared to Professor Bose, who visited him in 
Ireland and presented him with The History of the Upanisads, a 
gift from another distinguished Indian scholar, Professor Ranade, 
that his friend Tagore wrote ‘too much about God’, that there was 
an aspect of Tagore’s mysticism which he disliked, and that he 
found ‘an absence of tragedy in Indian poetry’. He declared, also, 
that Indians should write in Urdi or Bengali.' In 1935 he had 
complained when writing to Sir William Rothenstein that Tagore 
did not know English, adding that ‘no Indian knows English. 
Nobody can write with music and style in a language not learned 
in childhood and ever since the language of his thought.’ Never- 
theless, in 1912 he had written an introduction to Gitanjali, done 
into English by Tagore himself, and published for the first time in 
England. This essay on Tagore was much admired by Robert 
Bridges, though he asked Yeats (in 1913), should there ever be 
another edition, if he would alter the phrase ‘four fifths of our 
energy is spent in the quarrel with bad taste’. Yeats replied that 
he would do so, but the alteration was never made, because the 
book was not reprinted until 1949, by which time Yeats had been 
dead ten years. In this essay Yeats foretold, in glowing terms. 
how these songs would be sung by the common people of India. 
‘travellers will hum them on the highway and men rowing upon 
rivers’. ‘Lovers, while they await one another, shall find, in mur- 
muring them, this love of God a magic gulf wherein their own 
more bitter passion may bathe and renew its youth.’ This pro- 
phecy was fulfilled. Edward Thompson in his book quotes Tagore 
as telling him, happily, that there could be no doubt that he had 
conquered his people by his songs. ‘I have heard even drivers of 
bullock-carts singing my latest and up-to-date songs’, he told him. 


The readers of this essay will know better than the writer the 
extent to which Rabindranath Tagore is read in India today. On 





1. Quoted by Joseph Hone in his biography of W. B. Yeats, published by 
Macmillan, London, 1942. 
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the boat travelling to India in 1949 a brahmin told me that he read 
something from Tagore every day; he was always quoting him and 
was to be seen lying on the deck during the long days at sea with a 
little volume of the poems, in Bengali, in his hands. He declared 
that they contained ‘all the wisdom of the Upanisads’; he was cons- 
tantly translating excerpts into English for me, but they did not 
then speak to my condition. Re-reading them in Tagore’s own 
English in the early part of 1957 I found myself recapturing some 
of the excitement of my youth, in the ‘twenties, over the sheer 
sensucus beauty of the imagery. In those days one was concerned 
solely with Tagore as the writer of exotic love poetry: 


Let thy love play upon my voice and rest on my silence. 
Let it pass through my heart into all my movements... 
Let it burn in the flame of my desires 

And flow in all currents of my own love. 


Such poetry spoke very much to the condition of young people 
of that period, in that atmosphere of post-Great-War freedom in 
which women were breaking through the bounds of the old conven- 
tions and moral attitudes and demanding sexual freedom as an 
integral part of sex equality. ‘Last night in the garden I offered 
you my youth’s foaming wine’ spoke very much to the condition 
of sexually liberated youth in that immediate post-war era. Noth- 
ing to be ashamed of in that; a distinguished Bengali doctor of 
medicine told Yeats—he records in his Introduction to Gitdijali 
— that Tagore wrote for a decade ‘the most beautiful love poetry 
in our language’, adding, with deep emotion, ‘words can never 
express what I owed at seventeen to his love poetry’. By the ’thirties 
emphasis on human values had shifted in the west, but re-reading 
some thirty years later these love poems stand the test as poetry; 
remain, that is to say, love poetry of a very high order, beautiful 
in their imagery and often deeply moving. And the religious 
poetry stands forth as very fine poetry expressing a profoundly 
religious spirit, so that those of us brought up in the Christian 
tradition are reminded of St John of the Cross, of Thomas 4 Kempis, 
of Francis Thompson, and even, at times when mysticism takes 
over, of William Blake. Tagore, in such poems as are contained 
in The Fugitive and Other Poems embraces both the profundities 
and simplicities of Blake, his metaphysical obscurities and his sear- 
ing passion for truth. 
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RE-ASSESSMENT OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


This same searing passion is in his play, Red Oleanders, written 
in 1925. Any student of Strindberg reading this play can hardly fail 
to be reminded of The Ghost Sonata fantasy and The Dream Play. 
Truth, and the meaning of life, it would seem, are to be found 
only in death, and there is the sad wisdom of recognizing that ‘the 
pain of desire for the near belongs to the animal, the sorrow of aspi- 
ration for the far belongs to man. The far-away flame of eternal 
sorrow is revealed through the beloved.’ 


A Tagore revival in England is not foreseeable. A generation 
which accepts the pretensions, the wilfully obscure nonsense that 
it does accept as poetry, can have no use for either the lyricism or 
the mysticism of a Tagore. 


It is as a poet that Tagore is to be judged. To turn to his writ- 
ings on nationalism is to run up immediately against the funda- 
mental difference between his attitude to life and that of Gandhi. 
It is not merely that Tagore was a poet and a lover, and Gandhi a 
practical man and an ascetic; Gandhi was first and last Indian 
whereas Rabindranath enjoyed, as Thompson says, being India’s 
High Commissioner to the world at large. It is astonishing to find 
Tagore declaring in 1921 that ‘India has never had a real sense of 
nationalism’, that ‘nationalism is a great menace. . . the particular 
thing which for years has been at the bottom of India’s troubles’, and 
asserting that ‘we must recognize that it is providential that the 
west has come to India’, and, fantastically, ‘above all things Europe 
has held high before our minds the banner of liberty, through 
centuries of martyrdom and achievement — liberty of conscience, 
liberty of thought and action, liberty in the ideals of art and litera- 
ture’. In any reassessment of Tagore his essays on nationalism are 
best discarded as the products of a poet’s muddled-headedness in 
material matters. Yeats was the same: ‘Do not try to make a 
politician of me’, he wrote me in the ’thirties. He wanted Tagore 
elected to the Irish Academy of Letters— on the strength of his 
translations — because it would be ‘an imaginative and notable 
thing’ to do, an honour to England, and ‘a piece of wise imperialism’ 
from the English point of view (he was writing to Edmund Gosse 
in 1912, the year of the publication in English of Gitdijali). 


Paradoxically, when Tagore ceases to be a poet and attempts a 
consideration of practical issues he ceases to be on firm ground but 
slips away into an insubstantial world of half-truths and unrealities, 
whereas in the role which was the only true one for him, as for 
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Yeats, that of poet, he was always on sure ground, handling truth 
like a sword to pierce the illusions of the appearances of reality. 


Tagore seems not to have regarded the British raj as ruling 
India but an abstract entity he calls the nation. It was not a ques- 
tion of the British government, he declared, but of the British nation, 
and he found this ‘one-sided dominance’ unpleasant — ‘galling’ is 
the word he used. Nevertheless he considered the west necessary to 
the east. The whole essay on nationalism in the west is a series 
of contradictions, and he opens the essay on nationalism in India 
with the astonishing assertion that ‘our real problem in India is not 
political. It is social.’ Yet as against all that he had his occasional 
flare-up of nationalist indignation and resentment —as Yeats had. 
That he loved India, and that India loved him, is not to be disputed 
—-even though he was opposed to the non-cooperation movement. 
He had his own interpretation of ahimsad; he maintained that it 
should be practised ‘for the sake of spiritual perfection and not for 
the attainment of some immediate success in politics or similar 
departments of life’. Nevertheless he visited Gandhi in Yeravada 
prison in 1932, and in 1940 Gandhi visited Santiniketan. He was, 
delighting in it, the ‘uncrowned Emperor of India’, a title to which 
Bapu did not aspire, and which, had it been applied to him, could 
only have displeased ‘this great soul in a beggar’s garb’, as Tagore 
called him. The two remained friends, in spite of the profound 
conflict of their ideas, and met from time to time, Gandhi and his 
wife visiting the poet eighteen months before his death. 


Edward Thompson concluded his biography of Tagore with the 
assertion that the final values of his work could not be assessed in 
this generation, but it seemed to him certain that ‘his ultimate place 
will be not simply among India’s poets, but among those of the 
world’. This present essay is necessarily superficial — justice can- 
not be done to such a subject within so small a framework; but it 
does at least record a revival of interest in and an increased appre- 
ciation of a poet who belongs, curiously, almost as much to the west 
as to the east —a record and a belated tribute, coupled with the 
regret that the generation that accepts as poetry the aridities of 
T. S. Eliot and the absurdities of Dylan Thomas, and the pretentious 
vapourings of the Angry Young Men, is unlikely to give its dues to 


one who was, with Yeats, one of the last of the real poets of the 
century. 
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Gandhi and the Commissars 


HOMER A. JACK 


When former Soviet Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin and Communist 
Party Chief Nikita S. Khrushchev came to India in November 1955 the 
day after their arrival in New Delhi they visited Rajghat, the place 
where Gandhi was cremated. The Russian leaders took off their 
shoes, silently went up to the simple cement platform, placed a 
wreath, and probably walked around it once clockwise—as pilgrims 
from all over India have done in increasing numbers since 1948. ' 
And during their trip through India, Bulganin and Khrushchev on 
more than one occasion compared Gandhi to Lenin. 


Can Gandhi be compared to Lenin—or Stalin? Would Gandhi 
be comfortable if he knew? What did Gandhi in his lifetime think 
of the communists? And what have the Russian and Indian com- 
munists themselves thought of Gandhi? The easy and eager identi- 
fication of Gandhi with Lenin by some communists makes it neces- 
sary and appropriate to dredge up this aspect of Indian history. 


While Gandhi (1869-1948) was a contemporary of Lenin (1870- 
1924) and Stalin (1871-1953), he never personally encountered these 
two communist leaders. Gandhi studied in London only a decade 
after Karl Marx died, but he never read his works systematically 
until the nineteen-forties. Then he did so out of courtesy to his 
socialist and communist friends. Between 1942-1944, while in deten- 
tion in the Aga Khan Palace in Poona, Gandhi read Marx’s Capital 
and, according to his secretary, Pyarelal, went through some of the 
other writings of Marx and also of Engels, Lenin and Stalin. He 





1. The New York Times, 20 November 1955. 
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apparently read some books about the communists in China also.* 
After reading these volumes—at the age of 74—Gandhi commented 
about Marx: ‘I could have written it better, assuming, of course, I 
had the leisure for study Marx had put in.’* In 1946, Gandhi was 
asked a further opinion about Marx. After admitting that he finally 
read Capital, he said that he entertained high regard for the great 
industry and acumen of Marx. He added, however, that he could 
not believe Marx’s conclusion. He had no faith in violence being 
able to usher in non-violence. He felt that world thought was mov- 
ing and thus out-dating Marx. This did not, however, detract from 
the merit of the great man’s labours.* 


Gandhi never said much about Lenin. However in 1928 he told 
a group of Indian students that ‘the Bolshevik ideal. . . sanctified 
by the sacrifices of such master spirits as Lenin cannot go in vain; 
the noble example of their renunciation will be emblazoned for 
ever and quicken and purify the ideal as time passes’.° About 
Stalin also Gandhi was fairly silent. Writing an open letter to the 
Czechs in 1938, he said: ‘Russia has a dictator who dreams of peace 
and thinks he will wade to it through a sea of blood. No one can 
say what Russian dictatorhip will mean to the world.’ However, 
almost a decade later, in 1946, he asserted that he could ‘not pass 
judgment on a great people and a great man like Stalin. I lack 
the data.’’ 


Gandhi was however not silent about communism. Indeed, 
among his voluminous writings, communists can find isolated phrases 
which would appear to indicate that, at times, he approved of com- 
munism. On occasion he called himself a communist. In 1931 he 
told a group of communist workers in Bombay: ‘I am trying my 
best to live up to the ideal of communism in the best sense of the 
term.’ Also in 1931, when a group of communists came to visit 
him, he confessed: ‘You will recognize that I am, so to say, a 
“foundation member” of your peasants’ and workers’ republic.’? In 
1938 he said that while most communists believed in violence, some 
he knew would ‘not hurt a fly but believe in the universal owner- 





2. ‘Gandhi’s Communism’, by Pyarelal. Harijan, 31 March 1946. 

3. Mahatma. Life of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, by D. G. Tendulkar. Vols. 
1-8. Bombay. 

. Paraphrased in Mahatmd, vol. 7, p. 36. 

Mahatma, vol. 2, p. 439. 
Mahatma, vol. 4, p. 341. 
Mahatmd4, vol. 7, p. 248. 
Mahatma, vol. 3, pp. 87-82. 
Young India, 2 April 1931. 
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GANDHI AND THE COMMISSARS 


ship of instruments of production. I rank myself as one among 
them.’'° And in 1948 he told Louis Fischer that ‘I call myself a 
communist also’.'' As for the rare occasions when communists 
identified themselves with him, he rarely protested. Mashriiwala 
reminds us that ‘Gandhi was not in the habit of rejecting descriptions 
of him or his principles, if they were meant as compliments, and if 
they helped his main mission’. ' 


Gandhi identified himself with communism at times because of 
the alleged or real concern by some communists for the oppressed, 
for equality, and for opposition to the excesses of capitalism. He 
felt that ‘the contrast between the rich and the poor today is a pain- 
ful sight. The poor villagers are exploited by the foreign govern- 
ment and also by their countrymen—the city-dwellers.’'* He once 
said: ‘I do not care whether Marxism is right or wrong. All I know 
is that the poor are being crushed. Something has got to be done 
for them. To me this is axiomatic’.'* And so he was sympathetic 
to the efforts of the Indian communists to make for greater equa- 
lity, especially through the abolition of private property and the 
advent of a classless society. He felt the communist goal of a class- 
less society was ‘an ideal that is worth striving for’.'° He wel- 
comed the idea that ‘no property would be held by anybody except 
on behalf of the people and for the people’.'©° Gandhi ran his vari- 
ous dsrams and other institutions, according to Pyarelal, roughly 
using the communist principle of ‘to each according to his need, from 
each according to his capacity’.'’ In 1928 he told the students of 
the Gujarat Vidyapith that Bolshevism ‘aims at the abolition of the 
institution of private property. This is an application of the ethical 
ideal of non-possession in the realm of economics, and if the people 
adopted this ideal of their own accord or could be made to accept 
it by means of peaceful persuasion there would be nothing like it.’'® 
On another occasion he asked: ‘ What does communism mean in the 
last analysis? It means a classless society—an ideal worth striving 
for. . . . The ideal of inequality, of “high and low”, is an evil.’'° 





10. Mahatmdé, vol. 4, pp. 384-86. 
11. Reported by Pyarelal in Harijan, 4 August 1946. 
12. Gandhi and Marz, by K. G. Mashriwala. Ahmedabad. 1951. p. 37. 
‘Gandhi's Communism’, by Pyarelal. Harijan, 31 March 1946. 
14. Mahatma, vol. 6, p. 293. 
= _— in The India of My Dreams, by R. K. Prabhu. 1947. p. 99. 
; id. 
17. ‘Gandhi’s Communism’, by Pyaralal. Harijan, 31 March 1946. 
18. Mahatma, vol. 2, pp. 438-39. 
19. Harijan, 13 March 1937. 
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Thus Gandhi generally approved of the communist geal of 
opposing capitalism. He wrote: ‘In the struggle between capital 
and labour, it may be generally said that more often than not the 
capitalists are in the wrong box.’?° In 1939 he said: ‘I desire to 
end capitalism almost, if not quite, as much as the most advanced 
socialist, or even communist.’2' 


In addition to these goals of communism, he frankly admired 
certain qualities he found in some Indian communists he knew. In 
1927, in an interview with a communist member of parliament, 
Gandhi admitted that ‘his sincerity is transparent, his sacrifices are 
great, his passion for the poor unquestioned’.2? And in 1928 he 
told a group of Indian students: ‘There is no questioning the fact 
that the Bolshevik ideal has behind it the purest sacrifice of count- 
less men and women who have given their all for its sake.’*> The 
communists were revolutionaries and Gandhi prided himself also 
on being a revolutionary: ‘Some have called me the greatest revolu- 
tionary of my time. It may be false, but I believe myself to be a 
revolutionary—a non-violent revolutionary.’"** Because commu- 
nists were also revolutionaries, he was drawn to them, but he dis- 
liked their alleged monopoly. He once told some communists: ‘1 
made the working men’s cause my own long before any of the young 
communists here were born.’@° 


For every once that Gandhi seemingly approved of the goals of 
communists, thrice or four times he frankly disapproved of both the 
ends and means of communism. He disliked its materialistic emphasis. 
Gandhi, for all his practicality, was not a worshipper of things. Thus 
he once wrote that ‘Bolshevism is the necessary result of modern 
materialistic civilization. Its insensate worship of matter has given 
rise to a school which has been brought up to look upon materia- 
listic advancement as the goal and which has lost all touch with 
the final things of life.’°° Thus he disliked the professed atheism 
of communism. He once said: ‘In so far as [communism] is based 
on... denial of God, it repels me.’?” 





20. Young India, 1 June 1921. 

21. Harijan, 16 December 1939. 

22. Mahatma, vol. 2, DP. 336-37. 

23. Mahatma, vol. 2. 439. 

24. Young India, 26 "euniun 1931. 

25. Mahatma, vol. 3, pp. 87-88. 

26. The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, by Louis Fischer. New York. 1950. p. 178 
27. Young India, 11 December 1924, 
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Gandhi also disliked the industrial emphasis of communism. He 
once told his friend, M. Frydman, a Polish engineer, who lived witn 
him: ‘As I look at Russia where the apotheosis of industrialism has 
been reached, the life there does not appeal to me.... It is beneath 
human dignity to lose individuality and become a mere cog in the 
machine.’*® He also opposed communism because it was too Russian 
and not eastern enough. He once complained that the Indian com- 
munists ‘seem to take their instructions from Russia, which they re- 
gard as their spiritual home rather than India. I cannot countenance 
this dependence on an outside power.. . . I would accept [foreign 
ideologies] only to the extent that I can assimilate them and adapt 
them to the Indian scene.’°2 In 1934 he warned: Let us not be 
obsessed with catch-words and seductive slogans imported from the 
west. Have we not our distinct eastern tradition? . . . Let us study 
our eastern institutions in the spirit of scientific inquiry and we shall 
evolve a truer socialism and a truer communism than the world 
has yet dreamed of. It is surely wrong to presume that western 
socialism or communism is the last word on the question of mass 
poverty.’°° Gandhi also disliked the swift changes in the commu- 
nist line. Once in a letter to a communist leader, he took the Indian 
communists to task for supporting World War II. He wrote: ‘I 
suggest that the title “people’s war” is highly misleading... . I 
suggest too that Russia’s limited alliance with the allied powers can- 
not by any stretch of imagination convert what was before an impe- 
rialistic war against the Nazi combine into a people’s war.’?' 


Gandhi also disliked the bad manners he saw in the communists. 
In 1931 when he was talking in the working-class area of Bombay, 
some communists forced their way into the meeting and placed the 
red flag on the dais. They baited Gandhi and his speech was inter- 
rupted from time to time by the communist youths. He lectured 
to them: ‘Communism does not exclude courtesy.... You may deal 
destruction to bring the country round to your view. But how many 
will you destroy? I ask you to convert the [Indian National] Con- 
gress if you can and to take charge of it. But you cannot do so by 
bidding good-bye to the elementary rules of courtesy. And there is 
no reason why you should be lacking in courtesy, when it is open 





28. Mahatma, vol. 5, p. 11. 

29. Harijan, 6 October 1946. 

30. Amrita Bazar Patrikaé, 5 August 1954. 
31. Mahatmd, vol. 6, p. 331. 
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to you to give vent to your views, when India is tolerant enough to 


listen to anyone who can talk coherently.’$@ 


Gandhi soon perceived the totalitarian nature of communism, 
and its lack of personal freedom distressed him. Unlike the commu. 
nists, Gandhi’s prime concern was for the individual. He once said, 
‘The individual is the one supreme consideration.. . . I look upon an 
increase of the power of the state with the greatest fear, because 
although apparently doing good by minimizing exploitation, it does 
the greatest harm to mankind by destroying individuality which lies 
at the root of all progress.’*° Repeatedly, therefore, he denounced 
Russian dictatorship. 


Gandhi opposed the hatred engendered by the communists. He 
was a peacemaker and he insisted that peace could not be achieved 
in an atmosphere of hate. He told some communists in 1931. ‘I do 
not bear any ill to the capitalists. I can think of doing them no harm. 
But I want, by means of suffering, to awaken them to their sense 
of duty.’"°+ He was on the side of labour, but he refused to incite 
labour against capital. Indeed, Gandhi did not feel that class con- 
flict was inevitable—as did Marx. He was asked if class war could 
be avoided. He affirmed that it could, adding, ‘by the non-violent 
method we seek not to destroy the capitalist, we seek to destroy 
capitalism’.5 He felt that human existence is basically harmonious, 
not conflicting. Thus he admitted: ‘I am not ashamed to own that 
many capitalists are friendly towards me and do not fear me.’°° In- 
deed, he was assassinated on the grounds of the house owned by 
G. D. Birla, one of the leading capitalists of India, whose hospitality 
he accepted for many months, and yet whose economics he basically 
opposed. 


Gandhi's chief criticism of communism was its method of vio- 
lence. He felt that there can be ‘no wall of separation between means 
and ends’.S’ Elsewhere he said that ‘our progress towards the goal will 
be in exact proportion to the purity of our means. This method 
may appear to be long, perhaps too long, but I am convinced that 
it is the shortest.’°° He felt that the communists ‘do not make any 





32. Mahatma, vol. 3, 87-88. 

33. Young India, 13 nian 1924 and The Modern Review, October 1935. 
34. Mahkdatmé, vol. 3, pp. 87-88. 
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distinction between fair and foul, truth and falsehood’.“° In 1924 
he wrote that he was ‘uncompromisingly an opponent of violent 
methods even to serve the noblest of causes’.4° He was shocked to 
discover in some communist literature that ‘secrecy, camouflage, 
and the like are enjoined as necessary for the accomplishment of 
communism’.*' In 1931 he told a group of communists that they 
‘do not put the same stress as I do on the means’. At another 
time he admitted: ‘Our methods differ, our languages differ.’*< 


While Gandhi admitted that ‘violence is no monopoly of any 
one party’,*+ he objected to communism chiefly on this ground. He 
once said that ‘in so far as [communism] is based on violence . . . it 
repels me. I do not believe in short-violent-cuts to success,’4° 
Elsewhere he said: ‘From what I know of Bolshevism, it not only 
does not preclude the. use of force but freely sanctions it for ex- 
propriation of private property and maintaining the collective state 
ownership of the same.’*© At a meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee in Bombay in August 1942, Gandhi recalled that Nehru 
told him ‘something about the Russian revolution’, but he felt that 
‘inasmuch as these struggles [also the French revolution] were 
fought with the weapon of violence, they failed to realize the demo- 
cratic ideal’.+’ In the course of refuting the arguments of one 
communist, he uttered this aphorism: “Those who seek to destroy 
men rather than their manners, adopt the latter and become worse 
than those whom they destroy under the mistaken belief that the 
manners will die with the men.’*® In 1934 he said: ‘There is... 
really no meeting ground between the school of violence and my- 
self.’42 In 1937 he said that he had to ‘part company’ with com- 
munism because of its use of force, for he did ‘not believe in eradi- 
cating evil from the human breast at the point of the bayonet.’°° 
Also in 1937 he said: ‘I believe in non-violent communism. If com- 
munism came without any violence, it would be welcome.’>! 
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At various times Gandhi made comments about communism in 
Russiz — and India. He opposed generally the communist regime 
in Russia. However, he had affection for Russia, since it was the 
homeland of Leo Tolstoy, with whom he corresponded in the years 
just before the latter’s death in 1910, and to whom he was indebted 
for borrowing insights which went into his method of satydagraha. 
In 1926 Gandhi wrote: ‘Let no one think that the people in Russia, 
Italy, and the other countries are happy or are independent.’°? In 
1928 he likewise said: ‘I have no hesitation in saying that the 
Bolshevik regime, in its present form, cannot last long. for. 
nothing enduring can be built on violence." On the other hand, 
at an education conference in Wardha in 1937 he said: ‘I would be 
the last to minimize the achievement of Russia, but the whole 
structure is based on force and violence.”* In 1946 a journalist 
asked him: ‘What do you think of Russia?’ Gandhi replied: ‘Russia 
is an enigma to me. It hurts me to think, if the reports are true, 
that a country which stcod for the people has turned into an im- 
perialist power.’ 


As to the applicability of communism to India, Gandhi had 
several comments. In 1921 he wrote: ‘India does not want Bolshe- 
vism. The people are too peaceful to stand anarchy. They will 
bow the knee to anyone who restores so-called order.’”°© In 1937 
he was asked whether he felt communism would be good for India. 
He answered: ‘Communism of the Russian type, that is, communism 
which is imposed on a people, would be repugnant to India.’°’ In 
1940 he said much the same thing: ‘I may say that communists have 
net made much headway yet in India, and I somehow feel that the 
character of our people will not easily lend itself to communist 
methods.” ® In 1942 he wrote: ‘India is not like. . . Russia and 

. revolutionary activity is suicidal, at this stage of the couniry’s 
life at any rate, if not for all time, in a country so vast, so hope- 
iessly divided and with the masses so deeply sunk in pauperism 
and so fearfully terror-struck.’©° 


[to be concluded] 
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Gandhism and 


International Affairs: 


NENAD JEFTANOVIC 


An historical introduction to the culture from which Gandhi sprang 
—the culture of India —is indispensable for a correct apprecia- 
tion and understanding of his life and ideals, because I am of the 
opinion that Gandhi represented to a large extent the continuation 
and reinterpretation of the great traditions of India in the political 
field, as other Indians of note in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries represented and reinterpreted these great traditions in the 
field of religion, philosophy and art. 


As Mahatma Gandhi has said: ‘India has an unbroken tradi- 
tion of non-violence since times immemorial. . . . It is my unshak- 
able belief that her destiny is to deliver the message of non- 
violence to mankind. . . . So far as I can judge no other country will 
precede her in the fulfilment of that mission.’ 


The phenomenon that most specifically calls our attention is the 
fact that Gandhi appeared and succeeded in India, where for the 
first time in history non-violence was applied in a broad context. 
It seems to me that the success of non-violent principles and 
techniques in India, more than in any other country, was due to 
the fact that the social and cultural ground of India was ripe for 
an experiment of such a nature. By this, of course, I do not imply 
that non-violence can only succeed in India or that it is purely an 
Indian contribution. Far from it. Accepting wholeheartedly the 
spirit and main tenets of Indian culture, I maintain with them 
that no country, region or people has a monopoly of truth and 


= = A resume, by the author, of his doctoral dissertation on “The Contribution of 
Gandhian Techniques and Outlook to the Solution of International Problems’. 
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knowledge. Nevertheless it seems to me that it is important to 
consider the different ways in which truth has been sought for, 
realized and expressed in the course of the cultural history of man- 
kind, and it is from this point of view, accepting the relativity of 
human affairs and ideas, that in my opinion India has something 
to give to the world of the twentieth century, after having herself 
lived and experienced a practically unbroken and continued period 
of human history, extending to nearly six thousand years. 


Dr Radhakrishnan has said? that the idea of creative sacrifice, 
which according to him is the central truth of all living religions 
(and which, I might add, is also at the core of the Gandhian concep- 
tion of satyagraha) can be found not only in the places where the 
Buddha, Socrates and Christ realized their acts of supreme sacrifice, 
but also in many other ‘unknown places’. Therefore, in the same 
way, Gandhian ideals may have been lived by individuals in diffe- 
rent places of the world at different times of human history, 
although the fact remains that Gandhi expressed and realized his 
ideals in a special way and applied them in the context of a broad 
social movement; and we might say that it is this new point of 
view, this emphasis, that is important to note. 


In the first chapter of my thesis I have accordingly analyzed 
two main points: (i) the birth of the principle of satydgraha, 
which came to the fore as an evolution of the concept of sacrifice; 
and (ii) the characteristic tolerance and all-comprehensiveness of 
Indian culture, which make it react with a spirit of reconciliation 
when confronted by other cultures. 


In the second chapter I have dealt with Gandhian philosophy, 
his religious ideas, and the satyagraha method of resistance to evil, 
used as a weapon of political action. The main characteristic of 
this method is that through the suffering and sacrifice of the non- 
violent resister the violent evil-doer is finally persuaded and con- 
verted. But in the context of Gandhian ideology it is very impor- 
tant to note that satyagraha, or the pursuit of truth, is not only a 
method of resisting evil, but in the broadest sense a whole way of 
life, with definitely positive and constructive overtones. In this 
sense, non-violence can be said to have two faces: on the one side 
we have the non-violent resistance to evil and the non-cooperation 
with evil, while on the other we have the positive, and perhaps the 


2. In an interview published in Atlantic Monthly, October 1953. 
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GANDHISM AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


more important, aspect of non-violence, which is the constructive 
aspect of cooperation with the good. As an example of construc- 
tive non-violence we may mention the bhidan movement of Vinoba 
Bhave, which more than a movement of resisting evil, is a construc- 
tive movement aimed at the transformation of society for the pur- 
pose of basing its structure nearer to truth. 


I think that this distinction between the several aspects o! 
Gandhian philosophy can help us greatly to understand its implica- 
tions for foreign affairs. Here I will only say that the application 
of Gandhian principles in international affairs means not only 
resisting evil non-violently, but also, and I would add even more 
rightly so, a persistent striving for the peace and welfare of man- 
kind through the use of peaceful methods. 


In the third chapter I have analysed India’s foreign policy. 
The writing of this chapter seemed to me indispensable for an 
understanding of how non-violent principles can be applied in inter- 
national affairs, because if there is a country which is applying 
these principles in her foreign affairs, that country is none other 
than India. 


I have made a thorough investigation of Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
attitude and speeches on foreign affairs (his speeches are an invalu- 
able source for the understanding of the motivations of Indian 
foreign policy) and find that underlying his foreign policy are the 
basic principles of the Gandhian doctrine, which may be construed 
as: (i) lack of fear of other peoples and nations, a feeling of self- 
reliance, which is one of the great lessons that Gandhi taught India; 
(ii) tolerance of the viewpoints and social systems of other coun- 
tries (Gandhi used to say that intolerance is a species of violence); 
and (iii) importance of the identity of ends and means —if we 
want to assure peace, we can only achieve it by peaceful methods. 


The application of Gandhian principles to international affairs 
implies that we can assure peace only by peaceful methods. It will 
be problematic and difficult to assure peace if we re-arm, join mili- 
tary alliances and prepare for war. Moreover, if in world affairs 
we adopt a purely or predominantly military and hostile approach, 
we shall be antagonizing other nations and thus creating tensions. 
Peace can only be preserved if we adopt a friendly and sincere 
approach, which will draw out friendship from others. A hostile 
approach, coupled with feelings of hatred and anger, with ‘atom 
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bombs lurking in our hearts’, as Nehru has said, is what we have to 
avoid; because ‘if you lay stress on war coming, you lose the battle 
of peace. and war is likely to come because your minds have succum- 
bed to the prospect of war coming in’. 


Therefore, military alliances, born out of the premise that 
sooner or later a war is inevitable, lead to a vicious circle whose 
outcome can most possibly be war. In consequence we have to 
start with a revamping of our attitudes, with a change in our former 
and conventional state of mind, a state of mind which breeds hatred 
among nations, impels them to form military alliances and to fail 
upon one another in war. We have to realize that it is only by 
mutual trust, by honestly and sincerely working for the best, that 
we can generate an approach that will assure peace. 


There are two other aspects of Indian foreign policy which 
have many Gandhian connotations and implications. One is the 
egalitarian partnership of India in the Commonwealth of Nations; 
the other is the cooperation of India with the nations of Asia and 
Africa. Nehru has said so many times that the coming together 
of India and Great Britain after the culmination of the freedom 
struggle and the 200 years of British rule, was due in great part to 
Mahatma Gandhi, who had urged the nation to behave in a civilized 
way and not to harbour ill-will against its opponents. As Gandhi 
would always point out, he was ready to cooperate with his oppo- 
nent as soon as the latter had been cured of his violence and had 
redressed the wrongs he had done. 


History offers no parallel to the peaceful solution of the Indian 
struggle for independence. It is an example of how difficult and 
complicated problems, which had raised deep passions, could be 
solved in a peaceful and friendly way. This really remarkable 
achievement it is due to Mahatma Gandhi that hardly any traces 
of that past record of conflict and ill-will remain. 


In the case of the Asian and African nations, my main point 
has been to show how the Gandhian approach has influenced India’s 
relations with the Asian and African nations. It seemed to me 
most important to note that prime minister Nehru, when promoting 
closer relations between India and her Asian and African neighbours, 
has always consistently avoided any approach that could be 
construed as hostile to any other nation or group of nations in 
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the world. If we analyze recent history, we can see how in the 
Asian conferences held in New Delhi in 1947 and 1949; in the confer- 
ences of the five ‘Colombo’ prime ministers held in Colombo in May 
1954 and in Bogor, Indonesia in December 1954; in the great Asian 
and African conference of Bandung held in April 1955, India has 
persistently striven and to all appearances succeeded in avoiding the 
formation of hostile collective attitudes towards other parts of the 
world. 


The fourth chapter constitutes in a sense a recapitulation of the 
main tenets of the former chapiers, and in it I have analyzed the 
possible contribution of the Gandhian outlook and techniques to 
the solution of international problems. 


From the outset I thought it was fundamental to make the dis- 
tinction between the Gandhian outlook and Gandhian techniques, 
following the differentiation which the seminar held in New Delhi 
in 1953 arrived at, as it can help us greatly to understand 
how far Gandhian ideals can be applied to _ international 
problems. From this I arrive at the conclusion that the Gandhian 
outlook implies a new approach, a new attitude on world affairs, 
based on the two cardinal tenets of Gandhian doctrine: namely, 
lack of fear and identity of the end and the means. 


It seems to me beyond doubt that many conflicts, tensions, uses 
of force and violence and wars arise precisely because of the exist- 
ence of the imponderable psychological phenomenon of fear; and 
if to this psychological phenomenon we add the attitude of expect- 
ing as inevitable a forthcoming attack, conflict becomes even more 
certain because then nations submit to an ever-growing attitude of 
fear and mistrust and act according to it, rearming, joining military 
alliances and preparing for war. 


In this context it is interesting to note that even such a shrewd 
and penetrating observer of international affairs as Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee, when commenting on the present state of ‘cold-war’, has traced 
the cause of the tension not to greed but to fear. 


During the years 1949-50 the conflict between the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States, which had come out into the open towards 
the end of 1946, continued to dominate world affairs. This con- 
flict had not arisen over any clash between concrete Russian 
and American interests, for unlike Germany, Japan and Italy 
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during the inter-war years, the two protagonists in the post- 
war arena did not feel themselves to be ‘have-not’ powers. 
Each of them already possessed a Lebensraum that was amply 
sufficient for its own economic needs for as far as could be 
seen ahead, and so far from overlapping, their respective 
geographical spheres hardly impinged on one another. The 
cause of this conflict was not greed but fear. Owing to the 
invention of the atom bomb, a world in which, on the econo- 
mic plane, there was still elbow-room even for two colossal 
great powers to live and let live side by side, had contracted 
on the military plane to so small a compass as to bring the 
two giants within point-blank range of one another. Their 
mutual fear was a consequence of this revolution in military 
technology.? [Italics supplied. ] 


It is interesting to note how this Toynbeean interpretation of 
the cause of the cold war squares so well with the Gandhian inter- 
pretation of the cause of wars and violence in general: the existence 
of fear. Throughout his lifetime Gandhi stressed the necessity of 
shedding fear for the purpose of avoiding violence, and following 
this line of thought, Nehru has stressed in his writings that the 
essence of Gandhi’s teachings is fearlessness. It is thus obvious that 
one of the prerequisites of a non-violent and peaceful world is the 
corresponding adequate state of mind, namely, an attitude free from 
fear, violence and hatred. 


The natural effect of the prevailing sense of fear and mistrust 
is a competition for power, accumulation of armaments and 
the ensuing armaments race, and the formation of mutually hostile 
and antagonistic military alliances. These in turn lead to a heighten- 
ing of tensions and increasing instability in international affairs. 
‘The search for security based on armed strength’, says Lord Lindsay, 
‘is very largely a constant sum game in which one country can only 
increase its security by lessening the security of others. An armed 
race may even be a diminishing sum game in which the attempts of 
each country to increase its own security produce a general loss in 
security. Security based on mutual confidence is a system in which 
there need not be any losers.’ 


; 3. “Survey of International Affairs, 1949-1950. Introduction by Arnold Toynbee, 


Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, p. 1. 
4. London Institute of World Affairs: The Year Book of World Affairs—1956. 
‘The Geneva Meetings’, p. 2, London, 1956. 
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This statement can be compared in a very interesting way with 
a statement made by Prime Minister Nehru to the Indian parliament 
in 1954: ‘If collective security assumes the garb of preparation for 
collective war, and is accompanied by threats and fear and maintain- 
ing of armaments, it does not even bring a climate of peace; it brings 
a climate of fear. . . . Security does not come from power and arma- 
ments when these are matched by others; security comes by bringing 
about a new climate and recognizing that in this world we can only 
exist by a policy of live and let live .. . tolerating others to exist as 
they want to exist.’ 


According to the Gandhian approach, the way out of this vicious 
circle of fear, armaments and more fear is security achieved by 
mutual confidence. In such a system of security there need not be, 
as Lord Lindsay says, any losers; and this can be compared very 
relevantly with the Gandhian statement that in a _ non-violent 
struggle there is no conception of victory or defeat. 


In conclusion, it may be said that in this context of ends and 
means a non-violent approach to world problems would consis- 
tently avoid any move or policy which would breed hostility in other 
nations and which would thus create tensions and provoke in- 
stability; on the contrary, it would lay stress on a friendly and 
trustful approach, which would not create bitterness and rancour 
in others but rather bring forth friendliness and trust from all 
concerned. 


In. the second part of this last chapter I deal with the satydgraha 
method of resisting foreign aggression. In my opinion the methods 
that could be used in this context are similar to the Gandhian program 
of non-violent resistance and non-violent non-cooperation used 
against the British in India. But it seems to me of the utmost 
importance to realize that the application of the Gandhian outlook 
and techniques to international affairs is not best implemented by 
satyagraha. For this is a sphere in which we should start with 
the positive and constructive aspects of non-violence and try to 
prevent tensions from breaking out. To apply satydégraha methods 
to resist foreign aggression is tantamount to the application of a 
remedy when the illness is far advanced. The application of 
Gandhian principles to international affairs should mean nothing 
more than that nations should avoid any approach or any act 
which might create more tensions, arouse more feelings of hostility 
and lead to greater preparations for war. 
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Eric Gill— Portrait of 


the Artist as a Workman 


V. V. JOHN 


The most interesting person whom I met during my two years at 
Oxford was the sculptor, Eric Gill. He had come down to Oxford to 
speak to the Newman Society, and from his appearance one might 
have taken him for another of those eccentrics of whom England 
seems to have a continuous supply. He was dressed in a cassock- 
like garment reaching a few inches below the knee, somewhat like 
the ‘new look’ skirts that were just then coming into fashion. He 
considered the ordinary lounge suit of the European an ugly costume. 
His garment, I found out, was made of homespun material made by 
the craftsmen of the Guild he had helped to found at Ditchling. 
He wore a beard, neither flowing like that of a Hebrew prophet or 
Rabindranath Tagore, nor closely clipped in the French style. It was 
a beard of medium length, suggesting neither the venerable nor 
the fashionable, but the more unusual idea of comfort. 


As I sat listening to his discourse, I kept recalling to my mind 
the simple rich blacks of the wood engravings he had done for the 
title-pages of the New Temple Shakespeare, of which I had acquired 
some volumes. In a very amateurish way, I had also studied the 
famous type faces he had designed for the Monotype Corporation, 
the new title of The Times in Roman style, and the sculpture of 
‘Prospero and Ariel’ by him that adorned Broadcasting House in 
Piccadilly. One found the same clarity, and definition, in his talk. 
There were no problems of style, no eccentricities or mannerisms; 
the colloquialisms, which were not infrequent, were a part of the 
downright quality of the argument. (‘Beauty! Who said the arts 
had anything to do with beauty? Well, you knew that without our 
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ERIC GiLL—PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A WORKMAN 


saying so—what you didn’t know was that it would bloomin’ well 
take care of itself.’) 


One never strayed from fundamentals in his company, and 
there was no risk of losing oneself in the needlessly esoteric, for 
he was a great enemy of ‘art nonsense’. The artist, to him, was a 
workman who did a job of work skilfully, even though it were only 
brick-making. And he had not much use for such subterfuges as 
‘ “taste” and “aesthetic perception” and a “keen sense of line and 
colour” (curious indeterminate words upon which art critics, as 
initiates of a mystery, depend for their living)’. 


In a letter to The Criterion, written in 1934 in answer to certain 
criticisms of his book, Beauty Looks After Herself, he made his 
position clear, as he did time and again in other places. He wrote: 
‘“The public must be educated”’, said the leaders of the arts and crafts 
movement, meaning educated in aesthetics; I say rather that the 
public should be educated in faith and morals. I do not expect [my 
critics] to agree, but to me it is clear that commercialism, dishonesty, 
avarice, self-will and self-esteem, conceit, vanity, love of luxury and 
ostentation on the one hand (i.e. moral failings) and stupidity, blind- 
ness, and every kind of silliness on the other (i.e. intellectual fail- 
ings) are more damaging to civilization and culture and therefore to 
art (i.e. the making of things, for art is not merely the making of 
paintings and sculptures and buildings) than any lack of art-school 
training or ad hoc cultural education.’ 


In the same letter, he further said by way of explanation: ‘But 
when we say that beauty proceeds from truth and goodness we mean 
that beauty proceeds from good sense and good will. We do not 
mean that the good carpenter never beats his wife any more than 
that the bad carpenter always does (though. . . in the long run, a 
really good carpenter is sure to be a decent sort of man — I mean you 
can't do work suitable for human use if you are an inhuman sort of 
person).’ 


His main quarrel, however, was not with the art-for-art’s-sakers, 
who were on the whole an ineffectual crowd, but with the evil of 
industrialism. He was inclined to think that even the aloofness of 
pure art came about because ‘industrialism has released the artist 
from the necessity of making anything useful’. 


Another great craftsman in the nineteenth century, William 
Morris, had started with the same thesis that Eric Gill reiterated 
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to the end of his days, namely, that true art was always manual 
labour; that the workman, besides being worthy of his hire, was 
entitled to the responsible exercise of his skill. Industrialism eli- 
minated his skill, and took away his ‘responsibility’, which is only 
another name for freedom. Morris denounced the industrialism of 
the nineteenth century as a diseased state of society, and tried to 
restore to the craftsman his responsibility and the pride in his 
manual labour. There is some irony in the popular view that 
counts Morris in the socialist calendar of saints. It is true that 
Morris called himself a_ socialist, but what he meant by the term 
had nothing in common with the collectivist ideology. Having de- 
nounced mass production, he was not likely to go into raptures over 
mass possession. 


Gill battled against the same evil forces as Morris did; only he 
had the advantage of living in a later generation when industrialism 
had lost some of its nineteenth-century cock-sureness, and the 
craftsmen themselves were able to take a less panicky and more 
balanced view of machinery. 


He acknowledged that industrialism in some form was inevit- 
able. In 1939, a year before his death, he wrote to an American 
friend: ‘It seems to me that the whole world has got to go through 
the industrial thing. Look at India, which is now apparently going 
through a phase exactly like ours of the 1840s, and I do not believe 
that Gandhi, for all his power both of intelligence and sanctity, can 
stem it.’ But he had no doubt that, in the long run, industrialism 
was doomed. ‘Industrialism, whatever the grandeur of its products, 
is ultimately incompatible with the name of man’, he wrote. ‘It 
will come to its end not because its products offend the old-fashion- 
ed architect (or other artist) but because it offends humanity.’ 


He did not dispute that machinery relieved man of immense 
drudgery. And he made it clear that his quarrel was not with 
machinery as such. On this point, he was able to make a valuable 
contribution to a dispute among the members of the Distributist 
League. These enthusiasts, who believed in the rebuilding of the 
social order by restoring property to the small owner, so that society 
will consist of small farmers, independent craftsmen and _ shop- 
keepers ‘who minded their own business’, were however not agreed 
on the réle that might be assigned to machinery in the distributist 
society. One noticed a similar disagreement on the subject among 
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ERIC GILL—PORTRAIT OF 





THE ARTIST AS A WORKMAN 


Gandhians in India until a little while ago; at the moment, the roar 
of the machines seems to have drowned the noise of controversy. 


To the Socratic mind of Eric Gill, the machine-product was 
not necessarily a bad thing, nor necessarily good, though the profit- 
making system inevitably produced many bad things, for the con- 
trol of machinery was solely in the hands of businessmen, and for 
them, a good thing was simply what would sell. ‘It’s not machines 
in themselves that are bad—it’s their use and control almost ex- 
clusively by “business” people rather than by those who design or 
use them. Our trouble is not primarily the existence of machines 
but their ownership and control by persons whose one concern is 
profits.’ 


Into a discussion in G.K.’s Weekly (which was the Distri- 
butists’ forum until G. K. Chesterton’s death) on how to control 
machinery, Gill barged with the comment: ‘Now before we can 
say how to control anything we must decide who is to control it— 
this is the fundamental point.’ It may be necessary to restrict the 
use of machinery, and to choose between kinds of machinery. 
Almost everything depends on who makes the choice, the work- 
man or the salesman. The decision of the salesman is not likely 
to take into account the workman’s human rights as a responsible 
being. ‘The alternative to the present system therefore’, wrote 
Gill, ‘is simply a society in which there are no proletarians; as Leo 
XIII said, ‘“‘as many as possible should be encouraged to become 
owners”. In a non-proletarian society the use of machinery is to 
lighten labour not to displace it. Its introduction shall be for the 
good of the work, not for the increase of profits (except per 
accidens).’ 


Concerned as he was over modern conditions that reduced the 
worker to a sub-human condition of intellectual irresponsibility, 
Gill had not much time to spare for discussing the state of the ‘fine 
arts’, although the ‘pure’ artists always counted him as one amongst 
themselves. His thesis on the subject was expressed in the title 
of his famous book, Beauty Looks After Herself. The fine arts were 
the flower, and if the tree was all right, the flowers would come. 
and there was no need to fret. Remember that in those times, 
when artists and fine arts were not spoken of, there was plenty of 
what we call ‘high-spot beauty’. ‘You didn’t have to have art 
schools and Royal Academies to produce Chartres or Ajanta, or, 
if it comes to that, Homer and Chaucer. I do not despise these 
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things, I only say that to get them healthy you must have the whole 
plant strong and well, and that, surely it is obvious, is not the state 
of affairs today, for at present the common arts are reduced to 
factory production and high-spot arts are going off the top in psycho- 
logical miasmas.’' Dealing with the same theme in another 
place, and referring to ancient Indian art, he once wrote, ‘The best 
route to heaven is via Elephanta, Ellora and Ajanta’. 


As a footnote to the foregoing, I may mention his complaint 
against modern education. The best modern schools gave, on the 
one hand, book education (thoughts, words, ideas, reading about 
them, writing about them, and exams about them, i.e. mental or in- 
tellectual discipline) and, on the other, games education (actions, 
physical development, combative enthusiasms, team spirit and self- 
respect, i.e. discipline of the will). ‘But on neither hand is there 
any education in things! There is no poetic experience. Intellect 
is trained almost entirely by books. Will is trained almost entirely 
by games. . . .[But] we live in a world of things. Making things 
is a large part of man’s life—any man’s, and certainly the majority 
of men are operatives of one kind or another. And yet there is no 
education in things... . What we want is an education which 
is not, on the one hand, entirely bookish and, on the other, entirely 
games—we want the thing.’ He despaired of English schools ever 
giving such an education, or of English parents ever wanting it. 
It was, however, such an ideal that Mahatma Gandhi was aiming at 
in the Wardha scheme. The difficulties that ‘basic education’ is 
currently encountering arise largely out of the mental resistance 
born of the older system that Gill so clearly analyses.? 





1. From a letter to Dr Charles Burns, 1 March 1937. 

2. The following books provide a key to one of the most interesting minds of 
the twentieth century, who, besides being a great artist, was one of the saintliest of 
men: Art-Nonsense (1929); Beauty Looks After Herself (1933); Money and Morals 
(1934); Work and Leisure (1935); Autobiography (1940); Essays (1947); The Letters 
of Eric Gill (1947). 
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Gandhi, ‘Indian Opinion’, 


and Freedom 


GEORGE HENDRICK 


‘The existence of an area of free land’, the historian Frederick Jack- 
son Turner wrote, ‘its continuous recession, and the advance of 
American settlement westwards, explain American development’. 
Dr Walter Prescott Webb has extended Turner’s thesis by attempt- 
ing to show that the world frontier promoted individualism, self- 
reliance and equality and fostered political democracy. The absence 
of land for settlement, Dr Webb believes, ‘tends as surely through 
undernourishment to destroy those things that its existence 
stimulated’. Dr Webb in his latest volume, The Great Frontier, 
has written of the ‘frontier as a determining factor in modern 
Western civilization’ and has speculated about the effects upon 
modern societies of the closing of the world frontier. One might 
also suggest that the closing of a frontier to racial groups is an arti- 
ficial closing of the frontier; Indians in South Africa were, for in- 
stance, inhabitants of a country with underdeveloped land and with 
almost unlimited opportunities, but Indians were denied most of 
the opportunities available to Europeans. 


Gandhi learned in 1893, soon after his landing in Port Natal, 
that European settlers had restricted the economic, political, and 
civil rights of Indians. Through discrimination against Indians, 
natives and coloureds the Europeans, English and Boers alike, in- 
creased their own profits. 


After slavery had been abolished in South Africa, a labour 
shortage developed because natives refused to do agricultural work. 
A handbook for emigrants, The Colony of Natal: An Account of 
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the Characteristics and Capabilities of this British Dependency, 
edited by Robert James Mann in 1859, pointed out that in the 
county of Victoria there were 622 Europeans and 29,982 natives, of 
whom only 874 had been in service during that year. Mann’s 
guide assured the prospective European settler that an investment 
of £500 would purchase 200 acres of land at £100 and meet all ex- 
penses in establishing a sugar plantation which would, in two years, 
at the first harvest, bring a return of £800. Although tremendous 
profits were to be made, labour costs, figured at 7 shillings a month 
and ‘mealies’ for natives, would be only £72 a year. Mann pointed 
out that £5,000 had been voted to import Indian ‘coolies’, and it 
was hoped that the competition would ‘work wonders upon the 
shrewd Kafir [Negro} mind’. 


Law 14 of 1895 which authorized the importation of indeniured 
labourers provided that at the end of five years they were to be 
provided with return passage to India or the equivalent in Crown 
land if the indentured labourer elected to remain in Natal. At 
first the Indian government hesitated to allow indenturing, but 
the terms were eventually agreed to. Whatever fears Indians may 
have had were perhaps soothed when they recalled Queen Victoria’s 
promise upon becoming Empress of India: ‘We hold ourselves 
bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the same obliga- 
tions of duty which bind us to all our other subjects.’ 


By 1866 several thousand indentured labourers had been 
admitted to South Africa, and the more adequate labour supply made 
huge plantation profits possible. The Natal Mercury of 19 January 
1865 editorialized: ‘Had it not been for the coolie labour, we 
should not hear of coffee plantations springing up on all hands and 
of the prosperity of older ones being sustained solely through the 
agency of East India men.’ 


Although Indians during their period of indenture were virtual 
slaves, many of those who served their terms remained in South 
Africa. The Crown lands in the Equeefa Valley were arid and far 
from the markets, and many Indians began to rent or buy small 
plots from Europeans. The truck farms which they cultivated 
intensively were successful, and Indians soon furnished almost all 
the fruit and vegetables consumed in Natal. By 1887 over two 
thousands Indians owned or rented land near Durban. Although 
the markets were well supplied with cheap fruit and vegetables, 
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GANDHI, ‘INDIAN OPINION’, AND FREEDOM 


oNCY, Europeans began to complain they were unable to meet Indian 
| the competition. 
2 Indian traders, because they were not afflicted with ideas of 
ment racial supremacy, captured most of the trade with indentured and 
5 on. freed Indians and with the natives. All sections of the Indian 
nn community seem to have been of value to the South African eco- 
d rein nomy, but competition was feared by European farmers and traders 
oaths alike, and anti-Indian agitation began to develop in the 1880s. As 
mted late as 1878, however, the novelist Anthony Trollope reported the 
id it free Indians to be ‘a popular portion of the community, and much 
: ee respected — whereas the white man does I fear generally despise 
and dislike the Native’. 
” The Boers, however, showed the first open hostility to the 
ee Indians. Since they considered all coloured peoples drawers of 
c water and hewers of wood, the Boers felt it extremely dangerous to 
wee give any rights to Indians. South African Republic Law 3 of 1885 
Bie applied to Coolies, Arabs, Malays and Mohammedans and restricted 
their ownership of property to ‘streets, wards, and locations as the 
— government for purposes of sanitation shall assign....’. As P. S. 
oe : Joshi has pointed out in The Tyranny of Colour the law was in 
ce direct violation of the agreement of 1884 between Her Majesty’s 
ga- Government and the South African Republic which provided that 
all persons, other than natives, ‘will have full liberty with their 
— families to enter, travel or reside in any part of the South African 
amie Republic’. 
uary European agitation for enforcement of Law 3 of 1885 convinc- 
we ed Sir Hercules Robinson, British High Commissioner, that the law 
and was indeed necessary to protect public health. The law was soon 
the ' revised slightly to provide that Indians should pay a £3 tax before 
j entering the Transvaal; Indians were to have no vote and were 
subject to curfew at nine at night. After the Boers discovered 
‘tual that the British Empire would not protect her Indian citizens, they 
outh passed even more drastic legislation: after 1888 Asiatics could not 
t far carry on business in the South African Republic except in the Asian 
mall quarters; Indians were excluded from the Orange Free State, and 
ated by 1899 Indians were prohibited from walking on South African 
A all Republic sidewalks. 
wo 
ugh Gandhi entered this Kafkaesque world in 1893; he has provided 
bles, in his Autobiography and in Satyaégraha in South Africa vivid 
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descriptions of his personal treatment and the general persecution 
of Indians. But because these volumes were partially written in 
jail and without the files of Indian Opinion, the journal with which 
he was connected from 1903 until he left South Africa in 1914, 
many of the incidents concerning Gandhi’s development in South 
Africa have never been studied. Even the date Indian Opinion be- 
gan publication is almost always given incorrectly (Gandhi re- 
membered 1904) and biographers and bibliographers have conti- 
nued to give the 1904 date instead of 4 June 1903. 


Indian Opinion, published from Sri. Madamijjit’s press, announc- 
ed in its first issue: ‘The policy of the paper would be to advocate 
the cause of the British Indians in this sub-continent. But while 
it would insist upon the rights of the community, it would not be 
slow to point out to it its responsibilities also as members of a 
mighty Empire. It would persistently endeavour to bring about a 
proper understanding between the two communities which Provi- 
dence has brought together under one flag.’ Indian Opinion was to 
occupy Gandhi’s attention for the next ten years. “There was hardly 
an issue of Indian Opinion’, he wrote, ‘without an article from me. 
I cannot recall a word in those articles set down without thought 
or deliberation, or a word of conscious exaggeration, or anything 
merely to please.’ 


The first issue of Indian Opinion listed many of the problems 
confronting the Indians. The Immigration Restriction Act prohi- 
bited immigrants from entering unless they had formerly lived in the 
Colony. The Dealers’ Licences Act placed Indian traders ‘at the 
mercy of licensing officers who have practically absolute discretion 
either to grant or withhold trading licences which have to be taken 
out every year’. The lack of educational facilities for Indian 
children, the necessity of carrying passes, travel in segregated 
vehicles, the £3 tax, restrictions to locations were all noted in the 
first issue of the journal. 


Three weeks later, however, under the heading ‘The Bright 
Side of the Picture’, Indian Opinion noted that people emigrated to 
the colonies ‘to better their position — to be wealthier, happier, and 
stronger. . . . Such being the condition and such being the only 
aim for the time being, the members of the European community 
are slow, if not absolutely unwilling, to tolerate any competition 
with them in the same department of life in which they may be 
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GANDHI, ‘INDIAN OPINION', AND FREEDOM 


engaged and that, to our mind, is the key to the whole situation.’ 
Undoubtedly, lack of freedom in an atmosphere which allowed 
freedom for one group — the European — magnified the misery of 
the Indians. 


Gandhi was, at first, optimistic concerning the solution to the 
problem. Although tensions might not ease in his own lifetime, 
Indian Opinion noted, ‘we have every reason to be hopeful as to 
the future, and to think that as the European community grows older 
the awkward corners would be rubbed out, and that the different 
members of the imperial family in South Africa would be able to 
live in perfect peace in the near future’. 


The early years of Gandhi’s association with Indian Opinion 
demonstrated his own optimism; the paper is filled with accounts 
of the Indian law cases he pleaded in court, copies of letters to 
public officials explaining the Indian position, and letters to South 
African newspapers correcting mistaken ideas about Indians. 
Gandhi’s persuasive techniques were effectively presented, but 
Europeans were not to be swayed by reason. Even though his per- 
suasive words were not enough to change European attitude in South 
Africa, they are an important body of Gandhi writings and would 
otherwise be virtually lost had not Indian Opinion reprinted them. 


Indian Opinion changed just as Gandhi changed. His reading 
of Ruskin’s Unto this Last hastened change in both. After reading 
Ruskin’s work, Gandhi determined to change his life ‘in accordance 
with the ideals of the book’. He understood the volume to teach 
‘that the good of the individual is contained in the good of all; that 
a lawyer’s work has the same value as the barber’s, inasmuch as 
all have the same right of earning their livelihood from their work; 
that a life of labour, i.e., the life of the tiller of the soil and the 
handicraftsman, is the life worth living’. Gandhi then made 
tremendous changes, as a result of his reading of Ruskin, in Indian 
Opinion. The journal noted on 24 December 1904: ‘If a piece of 
ground sufficiently large and far away from the hustle of the town 
could be secured, for housing the plant and machinery, each one of 
the workers could have his plot of land on which he could live. This 
would simplify the question of living under sanitary and healthy 
conditions, without heavy expenses. 


‘The workers would receive per month an advance sufficient to 
cover necessary expenses, and the whole profits could be divided 
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amongst them at the end of each year. The management would 


thus be saved the necessity of having to find a large sum of money 
from week to week... . 


‘Living under such conditions and amid the beautiful surround- 
ings which have given Natal the name of the Garden Colony, the 
workers could live a more simple and natural life, and the ideas 
of Ruskin and Tolstoi combined with strict business principles.’ The 
press of Indian Opinion was moved to Phoenix and the Ruskinian 
principles noted above were adopted. 


Prime Minister Nehru has written about Gandhi’s ‘tremendous 
conversion’ in South Africa which ‘altered his whole outlook on life’. 
Although Indian Opinion does not contain intimate personal reflec- 
tions of Gandhi, the journal does contain the comments about 
writers and ideas that influenced him. Quotations and references 
to Thoreau, Emerson, Ruskin, Tolstoi, and other literary figures indi- 
cate much about the literary sources for satydgraha. Gandhi did 
not read widely, but when he accepted a principle, he believed in 
putting it into practice. In one way or another, the European 
writers who most influenced Gandhi dealt with the physical or spiri- 
tual freedom of man. 


Perhaps the most intriguing sections of Indian Opinion, how- 
ever, deal with the beginning of satydgraha. Although Gandhi re- 
called with great skill in Satydgraha in South Africa the beginning 
of the movement, the immediacy of reading week by week the deve- 
lopments, as satydgraha was first launched and then tried and re- 
tried in South Africa makes the impact of the revolutionary move- 
ment even more powerful. 


The newly-organized Transvaal government passed an Asian 
Registration Act in March of 1907, to take effect on 21 July 1907. 
The act demanded that Asiatics give their thumb-print for registra- 
tion. Gandhi in an eloquent plea for passive resistance (a term 
which he grew to dislike because of its connotations of weakness) in 
a letter to the Rand Daily Mail wrote: ‘Is it sentiment, if I, as a 
father, would prefer to be shot down before I see my eight-year-old 
boy being subjected to the tyrannical methods of having to give his 
digit impression, separately, and then simultaneously, before an 
Officer whom he may never have seen in his lifetime, and for no crime 
of his own? . . . Lord Elgin may certainly, sitting in his cushioned 
chair, see no distinction between “making a mark with the thumb 
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GANDHI, ‘INDIAN OPINION’, AND FREEDOM 


instead of with a pen”, but I know that he belongs to that nation 
which would rise in rebellion . . . to resent an attack on personal 
liberty. . . .’ This letter of 6 July 1907 is typical of the pleas for 
tolerance and understanding which Gandhi continued to make in 
Indian Opinion until he left South Africa for India, and which of 
course he was to use in India also. Eventually the ‘racial taint’ 
of the restrictive laws was removed. Gandhi emphasized that 
satydgraha was a ‘struggle for human liberty’, and although the 
final settlement in 1914 left much to be desired, ‘undue res- 
traint on trade’, ‘travel restrictions’, ‘prohibition as to holding 
landed property in the Transvaal’, and other restrictions were re- 
moved. Gandhi was certain that satyaégraha as a method had been 
proven. ‘It is a force which’, he wrote, ‘if it became universal, 
would revolutionize social ideals and do away with despotisms and 
the ever-growing militarism under which the nations of the west 
are groaning and are being almost crushed to death, and which 
fairly promises to overwhelm even the nations of the east’. 


Dr Webb in The Great Frontier mentions the efforts made to 
conquer and exploit the under-developed lands of the world, and 
it seems that the Europeans in South Africa were exploiting both 
land and people. Gandhi partially re-opened the frontier for 
Indians: they were granted partial economic, social and _ political 
freedom. Gandhi may have only partially re-opened the frontier, 
but in his efforts he did perfect a non-violent, non-cooperation 
method for attempting to gain freedom. Indien Opinion is the 
best source for an intensive study of the development of satydgraha. 


GANDHI ON ‘INDIAN OPINION’ 


IT believe that a struggle which chiefly relies upon 
internal strength cannot be wholly carried on with- 
out a newspaper, and it is also my experience that 
we could not perhaps have educated the local Indian 
community, nor kept Indians all over the world in 
touch with the course of events in South Africa in 
any other way, with the same ease and success as 
through Indian Opinion, which therefore was certain- 
ly a most useful and potent weapon in our struggle. 


(from Satyagraha in South Africa) 
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A Peasants’ Five Year Plan 


RICHARD B. GREGG 


According to the figures of the Food and Agricultural Organisation 
of the United Nations, the average yield of wheat in India is almost 
the lowest in any country. The highest yield is that of Denmark, 
about 60 bushels per acre. The average wheat yield of India that 
same year was only slightly over 9 bushels per acre. This low 
yield is because the soil of India is so dreadfully exhausted. The soils 
have become exhausted because the peasants have been so exploited 
for many centuries by those in power, and because cow dung, the 
natural renovator of-the soil, has been so largely and for so long 
used by the peasants for fuel. The peasants did not want to deprive 
their soils in this way, but were compelled to do it because the 
forests, the natural sources of fuel, were cut down out of the ignor- 
ance and commercial greed of those in power. And now indepen- 
dent India wants to industrialize rapidly, but cannot do it unless 
her food production goes up. 


Food production cannot go up unless the soil is enriched, 
‘Put on chemical fertilizer’, cry the industrialists, consciously or sub- 
consciously seeing another chance to make money by the manu- 
facture and sale of chemical fertilizers. It is true that chemical 
fertilizer will stimulate the soil and cause it to produce more crops. 
But, just like a drink of whisky for a tired man, the stimulus has 
a bad reaction. The whisky drinker has his subsequent headache 
and ‘morning after’, and if he persists in his drinking he has to take 
more whisky to get as much elation as he had after the first drink. 
The soil, too, has to be given more chemicals each year than the 
previous year in order to get as much crop from it as at first. Where 
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A PEASANTS’ FIVE YEAR PLAN 


the soil is badly exhausted, chemical fertilizers may be safely used 
once or twice, if sparingly, but not as a steady diet. So the cost 
of food production goes up and the peasants are further impover- 
ished. Furthermore, after a few years of such chemical treatment 
of the soil the crops grown thereon begin to have more plant dis- 
eases and suffer more by attacks from insects. To buy artificial 
poisons and sprays to repel the insects and remove the plant dis- 
eases costs more money, and thus the peasants are further squeezed, 
the commercial men and manufacturers are enriched, the food 
production decreases again and the health of the people is harmed, 
all by using the wrong remedy out of the difficulty. The food 
produced by sush chemical stimulus is of poorer food value, poorer 
for both human beings, chickens and cattle. The proteins in such 
food, according to recent bio-chemical research, are lacking in cer- 
tain important amino acids, the bricks, so to say, out of which pro- 
teins are made. Also the excessive nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phorus in such food are bad for human health. An increasing 
number of physicians and nutritionists in the United States are 
agreed on that. The earthworms, so important for the health of the 
soil, decrease when chemicals are regularly added to the soil. The 
micro-organisms and organic matter in the soil further decrease, 
and as these decrease, erosion of the soil in the rains increases. In 
the United States, where much chemical fertilizer is used, the 
agricultural losses every year due to insect pests and plant diseases 
mount up to thousands of millions of dollars and keep increasing. 
Also the soil erosion there is very great. The average percentage 
of organic matter in U.S. soils is now only one and a half, and that 
is a critically low amount. Any decrease below that will result in 
much greater soil erosion. 


Since the peasants cannot immediately grow enough trees for 
steady firewood, they will continue to burn cow dung. But there 
is a way out of this dilemma which does not have the bad after- 
effects of chemical fertilizers. The way out is to imitate nature, 
only do as she does more intensively. In nature each year the 
grasses die down and the leaves fall off the trees and lie on the 
surface of the ground. There, under the influence of warmth and 
moisture, they decay and gradually become organic matter in the 
soil. The process of decay is mostly a matter of being broken down 
by the oxygen of the air and of being eaten by bacteria and fungi 
and other tiny organisms. These micro-organisms in the soil pro- 
duce juices that slowly dissolve from the sand and rocks the minerals 
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that the plants need. Such organic mineral solutions do not wash 
away in the rains but are held ready for the plant roots. And the 
decayed organic matter in the soil makes the soil easy to plough, 
and holds it together so it does not wash away or blow away as 
dust. The presence in the soil of three or four per cent of organic 
matter and all accompanying micro-organisms and earthworms 
makes a healthy and highly productive soil, and healthy people 
and healthy cattle living on it. 


The intensive way for man to imitate nature in this respect is 
by making and using compost. It takes nature five hundred to a 
thousand years to make an inch of rich top soil. Ina skilfully made 
compost heap or pit, man can easily make many cubic yards of it 
in three months. The micro-organisms can work and multiply only 
if the vegetable matter on which they grow is kept moist steadily, 
so in the tropics it is better to make the compost in pits so that 
exposure to the sun will be at a minimum and hot winds will not 
dry it out. 


The micro-organisms that make healthy soil require air in 
order to live. Therefore the pits must not be too deep. Three 
feet is deep enough. To be sure that air reaches clear down to the 
bottom of the pit there should be a vertical hole like a little chim- 
ney every four feet down the centre of the pit. The best way to 
make these holes is to make several stakes about three inches in 
diameter and a little over four feet long and sharpened to a rough 
point at one end. Before beginning to fill the pit drive one of 
these stakes vertically into the bottom of the pit about every four 
feet. Then after the pit is completely filled with its material and 
the top layer of soil put on, pull up the stakes carefully and slowly 
and in their place there will be the required air holes. The pits 
should be three feet deep, six feet wide and six feet long. The 
length may be greater if there is a great deal of material to com- 
post. Any waste organic matter other than wood can be used: 
straw, grass, weeds, cocoanut fibre, corn stalks, garbage from the 
kitchen, and leaves are all good. If there is any unused cow dung 
put it in. Since leaves when wet tend to press tightly together 
and exclude the air, they should be well mixed with other mate- 
rial before being put into the pits. For the same reason, fresh 
grass should be used only in thin layers, not over one inch in thick- 
ness. If a layer of fresh green grass were made thicker than that, 
it would not only compress and exclude the air; it would also not 
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decay but make a sour layer of slimy putrescent matter full of 
lactic acid that would destroy the useful bacteria near it. 


To make a pitful of compost first assemble all the vegetation 
and other matter that is to go into it near the dug pit. Then get 
a bucket of fresh cow dung and another bucket of water. Have 
plenty of water available, because all that goes into the pit must 
be moistened. Put a shovel full of the cow dung into the bucket 
of water and stir it around thoroughly so as to make a solution of 
it. That solution will be very rich in several kinds of useful 
bacteria. Have near the edge of the pit also a good amount of 
top soil, the richer the better. That also is rich in the bacteria 
you want to propagate. Now begin. First sprinkle a layer about 
an inch thick of top soil. Then moisten it with water. The best 
way to moisten it and the subsequent layers is by dripping a brush 
or broom into the water or dung solution and then while it is wet 
shake it quickly and vigorously over the layer of material. That 
sprays out the water and does not make it into a puddle all at one 
or two spots. After that first layer of top soil is moistened, put 
on it a layer of straw or weeds about four inches deep. Moisten 
it with the broom shaken over it. Then dip the broom into the 
cow dung solution and sprinkle the layer with that solution. Then 
sprinkle on a little top soil and moisten it with water. They lay 
down another four-inch layer of waste vegetation or garbage. 
Sprinkle over that some more top soil. Moisten it well. Keep on 
building layers like this, always moistening each layer thoroughly. 
When the pit is full to the top, cap it off with a one-inch layer of 
top soil. During all this work do not step or trample on the maie- 
rial in the pit, for that would squeeze out the air that it needs and 
compress it so much that little or no air could get in to help the 
micro-organisms to grow and do their job. 


About twice a week open the material with the fingers down 
to a depth of four inches and feel whether it is still damp. Then 
cover it over again. If it is dry, pour water on the top and down 
the air holes, being careful not to wash soil into the holes and thus 
fill them up and make them useless. Probably water will have to 
be added about once a week because the warmth of the fermenta- 
tion will evaporate some of it. The material should be kept moist 
but not soggy wet. In the rains, cover up the pit and perhaps make 
a little drainage ditch around it to prevent it from getting drown- 
ed in water. If the air holes get filled up punch them clear with 
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one of the pointed stakes driven down. After three weeks from 
the making of it, open the pit to a depth of about one and a half 
feet and see how the decay is progressing at that level. If it is 
rotting well, cover it up again and let it work. But if at that level 
it is dry and the rotting has not gone well, the material should 
all be taken out, the well-rotted portion placed in the bottom and 
the dry stuff put on top, moistening each layer with cow-dung 
solution as at the beginning. It is easier to do this than to lose 
half the heap, as would be the case if the heap is not thus turned. 
Having to do it also shows one’s mistakes and helps one to make 
the next heap or pitful better. 


At the end of three months the whole mass should have be- 
come dark crumbly compost with a sweet earthy smell. It will 
have shrunk to about half its original bulk. It will be very rich in 
organic matter and micro-organisms. If kept moist and covered 
with leaves and soil it will hold its value for six months or more. 
When used it should be put on the soil of the field immediately be- 
fore the field is ploughed. If the field is larger than a quarter of 
an acre, only one quarter of an acre should have the application of 
compost. The reason for this is that hot sunshine not only dries out 
the compost and thus kills many of the micro-organisms, but the 
ultra violet rays in the sunshine directly kills the micro-organisms 
and so decreases the value of the compost to the soil very greatly. 
The compost should be covered over by ploughing in the field im- 
mediately. For the farmer this compost is wealth— better than 
money in the bank. 


If the compost is made carefully and plenty of top soil is added 
to each layer, nightsoil can be safely added to every other layer 
and it will enrich the result. Such use of the nightsoil is also a 
good measure of sanitation and public health. A carefully made 
compost pit will not breed flies. The warmth generated in the pro- 
cess of its fermentation will kill all seeds of weeds which are a 
part of the pile. So all the weeds and waste vegetation which are 
ordinarily wasted or are harmful to crops are thus turned into agri- 
cultural wealth. In the present situation of India, agricultural 
wealth is more important than any other kind of wealth. As long 
as there is waste vegetation available more pits can be made or 
the first pit extended. This can go on all through the dry season. 
In the rainy season it would be better to make the compost in 
heaps above the ground rather than in pits, for pits would fill up 
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with water and prevent the rotting process from even getting 
started. When a heap is finished during the rains, it should be 
covered with earth and then some sort of big leaves or other cover 
which will keep out the rain but admit air. In making a heap 
above ground it should be five or six feet wide at the bottom and 
the sides sloped up at an angle of about 45 degrees. It should also 
have air holes. 


If such compost making could be practised all over India, the 
soil would be vastly benefited and the crops greatly improved in 
both quality and quantity. Five years of such methods by all the 
Indian peasants would give India a really healthy soil, and crops 
enough probably to feed all her people. Wheat and other grain 
crops would easily be trebled. This is a Five Year Plan that would 
not cost anything but manual labour. It would greatly decrease rural 
unemployment. If the farmers are too busy to make compost at any 
particular season, some other people who are then idle in the 
villages could be taught to do it. The scavengers could turn night- 
soil mixed with vegetable wastes into wealth, and thus improve 
their economic and social position. 


To insure the skilful making of compost there would have to be 
some supervision by village workers and gramsevaks who have 
themselves practised it and learned how. I am writing this article 
in the hope that it may be a help to such workers, also that some 
city intelligentsia who may read it may appreciate the proposal and 
give it their moral and other support. After the first six months 
or possibly a year of such supervision, especially after the peasants 
see the results in their own fields, they could be left to handle it 
for themselves. 


All this would be making svadesi wealth out of svadesi mate- 
rials in a way not too difficult for the peasants to learn and at the 
cost of only manual work, of which there is now a vast amount 
waiting to be used. I do not advocate it in order to promote the 
industrialization of India but in order to help feed the starving. 
This idea is moral in nature, for if put into practice it would not only 
improve the economic position of the 323 millions of Indian pea- 
sants but also their health, and restore to them their self-confidence, 
self-respect and self-reliance. Gandhi, we may be sure, would 
approve it. 
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Clearing the Air 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 


Back in the spring of 1957 I wanted to go to Japan, as many others 
had, in order to sail on a protest ship. That story is now a thing 
of the past, though there are many oddities about it which are 
still unexplained. It seemed quite clear to me, even before Harold 
Steele left for India and later for Tokyo, that the Japan Council 
against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs, at one time favourable to 
the idea, had dropped it and was even opposed to it. (I still do 
not know why, for I found that any public references of mine to this 
project were received in Japan with great enthusiasm.) 


So I gave up the idea of going to Japan, as there seemed to be 
no purpose in my doing so and the only funds available were those 
collected for the specific purpose of direct action, which was clear- 
ly to be abandoned by the Japanese themselves. Then, early in 
June, I was invited to attend preliminary discussions in Tokyo with 
a view to arranging the world conference in August. I decided to 
refuse. 


With direct action out of the picture I could see no adequate 
reason for giving up all my work in London for a matter of months, 
since there was clearly no point in flying to Tokyo unless I remain- 
ed for the August conference. 


This invitation came through the National Council for the 
Abolition of Nuclear Weapon Tests. At the beginning of July 
this organization received a cable from the Japan council, urgently 
requesting that I should go at once to Tokyo and offering to pay 
fares. I was puzzled, but decided that when a person shouts for 
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help you don’t argue but act. Within a week all arrangements 
were made and I flew to Tokyo on 9 July, arriving two days later, 


I mention these facts because they are relevant to my own 
i position in Tokyo before and during the conference. I was not a 

delegate but an invited guest of the Japan council. I could have 
claimed the ambiguous role of an ‘observer’ on behalf of two 
' organisations, but decided not to. In fact I could not logically 
regard myself as anything so detached, since 1 was heavily involv- 
ed, from the moment of my arrival, with preparations for the con- 
ference. As to the mystery of this urgent cable, it took me some 
time to unravel it and the explanation is illuminating. The Japa- 
nese Government, in spite of its ineffective protests against the q 
, testing of nuclear weapons (a subject on which Japanese people of 
} all parties are naturally sensitive) is unwilling to offend America. 
The Japan Council Against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs, on the 
other hand, shows a bias (which becomes increasingly clear to me 
during my time in Tokyo) in favour of Russia and China. 


at Hong Kong for lack of a visa when the cable was sent to 
London. Her name was Shi Ju Chang and she represented the 
t national committee of the Chinese Y.W.C.A. Surely no more 
; respectable a person could have been found to provide the thin 
edge of the wedge in the delicate matter of visas. But the wily 
Japanese government had insisted that a properly balanced Inter- 


| The first delegate from the communist bloc was still held up 


national Preparatory Centre should be set up if visas were to be 

granted for the conference. For some reasons, not too hard to guess, 

the government was not satisfied that the two Australians who 

preceded me provided the conditions which it demanded. As the 
' Chinese lady naively put it to me one day: ‘I am so grateful to 
you, Mr Reynolds. Unless you had come I would not have obtain- 
) ed my visa.’ 


| So that was it. It was not for my sweet self, but as a bar- 
i gaining counter that I had been so hurriedly brought over from 
| England. (‘English Quaker’ — what more do you want?) 


Ignorant at first of all this, I did my best to assist in the plan- 

ning of the conference. I welcomed the fact that delegates from 
communist countries were expected, arguing that it was useless 
for us pacifists to talk of co-existence and demand that the big 
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powers settle their problems by discussion if we ourselves were 
not prepared to set an example. What I could not know was the 
enormous weightage of communists and ‘fellow-travellers’ in the 
delegations from non-communist countries. Clearly there would 
be some, and from the first I was aware of their presence. But 
only as the weeks went by did the real position become clear. 


With the arrival of Homer Jack, on the eve of the conference, 
I had at last a pacifist friend on whom I could rely. My own 
position was extremely difficult. I was, as explained, the guest of 
the council. At quite an early stage in the deliberations of the 
preparatory centre I had been asked, in collaboration with one 
Australian and one Japanese colleague, and assisted by a small 
staff of translators etc., to be responsible for the information issu- 
ed in Japanese and English to delegates and the press. I had 
twice, in previous years, done a similar job, in very much less diffi- 
cult circumstances (at the World Pacifist Meeting in India and at 
the W. R. I. conference at Brunswick). Here—as I knew from 
experience in the office of the preparatory centre—we should be 
confronted with documents in incredible English, sometimes 
twice translated (e.g. German into Japanese and then from Japa- 
nese into English). Our helpers were mainly students, who prov- 
ed to be magnificent young people. They had trained specially 
and practised hard, they did not mind what hours they worked — 
all night if necessary — and their zeal was inspiring. But few of 
our translators could write comprehensible —let alone grammati- 
cal — English, and our typists, unfamiliar with Roman script, 
were every day confronted with documents of great length in abo- 
minable handwriting, so full of corrections and insertions that 
they would, I think, have baffled a first-class English or American 
stenographer. 


I did not know at the outset how hard and exacting this job 
was to be, though I feared, rightly, that I would not be able to 
spend much time in the conference hall. In fact, however, I 
underestimated the work. The Australian who should have been 
assisting us never turned up once for the endless job of checking 
stencils, revising translations and helping the typists to decipher 
illegible scripts. The delegates were, for the most part, com- 
pletely uncooperative; and the steering committee was positively 
hostile to the idea that some consideration should be given to our 
problems. Although this anticipates somewhat the general ac- 
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count I am trying to give, I may as well place it on record now 
that in my struggle for the fundamental human rights of young 
students who worked all night sometimes (when most delegates 
were asleep) I found most hostility among the communists and 
‘fellow-travellers’. At an early stage one of them objected to my use 
of the word ‘exploitation’; but before the conference was over I 
realised, and said publicly, that I had understated the case. 


For two reasons, then, I felt unable to give much help to 
Homer Jack — who fully understood my positicn. Not being a dele- 
gate I had decided only to speak at the conference if asked to do 
so, though I was frequently interviewed by journalists and address- 
ed many meetings before the conference began. I also spoke at 
one large public demonstration (outside Tokyo) on the Sunday 
that separated the preliminary from the plenary sessions. In the 
conference itself I was once asked to speak, on the first day of the 
preliminary sessions, and did so. From that day onwards I was 
caught up in the work of the information committee, while Homer 
Jack conducted an almost single-handed struggle against communist 
distortions. The real issue, as he saw clearly, was whether a com- 
mon basis for peace action was to be sought and established, or the 
conference used to glorify Russia and China — with what purpose 
I can see better now in retrospect. 


+ 


When I arrived in Tokyo, on 11 July, the rainy season was 
supposed to be over; but it continued throughout the month and 
caused vast floods. By 27 July 3,000 were estimated to have died in 
Western Kyushu and 82,000 were listed as homeless. 


This terrible news made little impact on the west, I am told. 
But in Tokyo it filled the front pages of the newspapers, and stu- 
dents were seen collecting for flood relief at railway stations and 
other public places. One minor casualty was the loss to the confer- 
ence funds, for the areas hardest hit included those from which 
most help had been expected. Instead of money rolling in from 
the Nagasaki prefecture, funds from other places were diverted 
from the conference to the more urgent needs caused by the worst 
Japanese disaster since the second atom bomb, in the same part of 
the country. 
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Appeals for further financial help from outside Japan were 
immediately made by the preparatory centre. I don’t pretend to 
understand finance and I generally keep clear of financial decisions; 
but I was shocked to find that we were facing a deficit of about 
£20,000 and that no drastic economies in the budget were contem- 
plated. When I asked an Australian Methodist minister how it 
was proposed to raise such a vast sum he replied sententiously 
that it ‘would not come from the rich but from the pennies of the 
poor’. I had a feeling that I had heard all this before, somewhere. 
In the circles best known to me, banks do not advance £20,000 on 
the security that the pennies of the poor will guarantee the over- 
draft. The only people I ever knew who could afford to talk that 
way were the ‘Front’ organisations of the old pre-war ‘Solar 
System’, which always somehow managed to spend the pennies of 
the poor in a lavish way before they were collected. 


And so, I thought, I have been flown all the way from London 
on these un-collected pennies and certain people are staying at 
very expensive hotels on the same terms. I wanted to ask the 
Methodist minister a very personal question about the use of the 
pennies of the poor at the Shinagawa Prince Hotel; but Japanese 
politeness had already undermined my morale. Before long the 
YMCA (where I was staying) was full up with refugees from the 
expensive hotels, to save either their own pennies or those of the 
poor. But the general secretary’s statement to the conference, 
later, that every possible economy had been made, somewhat 
startled me. The budget included the cost of a film of the confer- 
ence, for example. And who in his senses wants to see a film of 
any conference whatsoever? 


The conference followed a pattern quite new to me. It be- 
gan on 6 August, with 69 delegates, representing 19 countries, 
excluding Japan. The Japanese delegation was larger than the 
others, but not so large as to swamp the other 68 in what were 
called the preliminary sessions. During the second week the 
number of foreign delegates reached 97, from 26 countries (exclud- 
ing Japan). But when the so-called plenary sessions began, on 
12 August, the conference ceased to be international or even — in 
any intelligible sense of the term—a conference. In the vast 
Tokyo Gymnasium some 5,000 Japanese heard and applauded pre- 
arranged platform speeches by delegates and confirmed by acclaim 
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decisions made by committees. These were duly recorded as the 
decisions of a plenary session. 


During the first week the various commissions and meetings 
of specialists were of a manageable size. The ‘commissions’ of the 
second week were swamped by the same disproportionate num- 
bers of Japanese participants in unwieldy numbers. As commis- 
sions of the international conference they were clearly mis-named. 
The deep feeling of the Japanese people with regard to nuclear 
weapons and tests is something which it is hard to realise without 
spending some time in Japan. But surely it is no excuse for pre- 
tending that a series of Japanese public meetings and mass rallies, 
attended by a sprinkling of foreign visitors, can do the work of 
an international conference or should be described as_ the 
‘commissions’ or ‘plenary sessions’ of such a conference. Only 
when the conference was over did I guess the reason for this pre- 
posterous procedure, on which the Japan Council insisted and with 
which most foreign delegates very willingly concurred — and the 
rest of us, as rather bewildered guests, out of politeness or sheer 
helplessness. 


Microphones and loud-speakers were used, even in the preli- 
minary sessions (and—for no apparent reason—in most of the 
commissions at that stage). Only the soft-voiced Japanese inter- 
preters seemed to know how to use a micropone. All day long, 
for eleven days, speeches were shouted at the mike, and the vari- 
ous halls and rooms in use were filled with a metallic blare of 
words. This made things particularly difficult when, on occa- 
sion, simultaneous translation was used. The accented English 
of Japanese interpreters on the ear-phones blended with the deafen- 
ing roar of the speaker’s voice. Once, in the Tokyo Gymnasium, I 
resumed my seat with the steering committee after one of the inter- 
minable interruptions occasioned by the work of the information 
department. I picked up an ear-phone to get the translation of a 
speech in Japanese and found the transmission unusually bad. It 
was only after I had abandoned the attempt that I noticed the label 
on the ear-phone. I had been listening to the Chinese version. The 
significance of this story is that I had noticed nothing unusual 
about the noise, except that it was harder than usual to sort out 
what I wanted. 


But though I was frequently absent during speeches, and had 
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difficulty, often, in hearing them when present, I probably studied 
the contents more carefully than any delegate. Day after day and 
far into the night (when I sat on the soft tat@émi matting in a 
Japanese hotel, where our staff often worked till morning) I was 
checking the English of translations and stencils and ‘on tap’ for 
the harassed typists, who got bogged down by manuscripts which 
certainly baffled me, and were much harder for a Japanese girl 
with a limited knowledge of English —and still less knowledge of 
our script, even at its best. 


For eleven days of impassioned oratory the delegates told each 
other that war was a very bad thing, that we must abolish nuclear 
weapons or they would abolish mankind, that we must all work 
together and so on. In the meetings of specialists the lawyers call- 
ed upon lawyers everywhere to work together so that nuclear 
weapons might be outlawed, and the scientists agreed that tests 
were undesirable, also that science should be used for the benefit 
of mankind. I must hand it to the scientists, however, that they 
were among the few who told me some useful things which I didn’t 
previously know. They also concluded that ‘the so-called “clean 
bomb” is not free from radiation hazards’, though Professor Rotblat 
reminded us that we were on much firmer ground if we protested 
against nuclear weapons themselves rather than make the tests our 
main object of attack. 


As to the other commissions, the ‘religionists’ (to use the irri- 
tating word which I succeeded for a while in more or less elimina- 
ting from the official vocabulary) adopted a long list of recommen- 
dations in the preliminary sessions— most of them (I thought) 
admirable, none of them very original, but mostly so grandiose 
that they could not be operated without the cooperation of many 
organisations, from trade unions to universities and governments. 
On the other hand, it seemed odd to me that people should travel so 
far to decide that ‘petitions and marches’ should be organised in their 
own countries. So far as I know, though, this commission, in the 
preliminary sessions, made one of the few decisions which could 
not have been operated had we not met in Tokyo. It adopted a 
recommendation for delegates to join in a Buddhist commemoration 
of the anniversary of the Nagasaki bomb (9 August) at the Zojyoji 
temple. And there, on the following day, several of us went. The 
occasion was somewhat spoilt for me by a multitude of press photo- 
graphers, who rushed around the temple, photographing the foreign 
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CLEARING THE AIR 


delegates during what was —in spite of this —a solemn and mov- 
ing occasion for many of us. Indeed it was for me an unforgettable 
experience, much more valuable than any of the speeches — even 
the better ones. 


+ 


At one point during the many committee meetings held before 
the World Conference we were discussing colourful personalities, 
whose presence would brighten the conference and guarantee publi- 
city. I said why not Archbishop Makarios, but was given to under- 
stand that such an invitation would be altogether too ‘political’ for 


our purpose. 


Several times I came up against this dread of ‘politics’, which 
seemed odd to me, because I accepted the definition that war is 
politics continued by other means. To discuss war without refer- 
ence to the political situations and assumptions which give rise to 
conflict seems to me curiously unrealistic — especially in a gather- 
ing of people who do not accept as a common basis the pacifist posi- 
tion, with its total, unilateral rejection of all war preparations. 
Even pacifists do well to study existing tensions with a view to 
their removal; but to the non-pacifist this is the only possible 
approach to any genuine campaign for disarmament by agree- 
ment --- whether in terms of nuclear or ‘conventional’ weapons. 


I found it odd that the communists and ‘fellow travellers’ at 
Tokyo were the people who most frequently deprecated any 
‘political’ implications. But there was a strange inconsistency in 
their attitude. Makarios was ‘too political’, but communists and 
their allies from both sides of the ‘curtain’ were not, apparently, 
considered to be ‘too political’. Even here there was some curious 
ambiguity on the Japanese side; for, in spite of a very heavy repre- 
sentation of the pro-communist ‘peace committees’, a distinguished 
Japanese who had held a responsible position in this movement was 
excluded from the preparatory centre with some enigmatic smiles 
and at the same time appointed as ‘political adviser’ to the centre 
—an appointment surely more significant than mere membership, 
from which his political associations were considered to have barred 
him. There are times when the east can justify the term ‘inscrut- 
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able’. But strangest of all was the insistence, so frequently made, 
that we must not enter into ‘political’ questions, when so many of 
the speeches showed a naive political bias. 


If we could have confined our political criticisms — direct or 
implied — to the policies of America and Britain, there could have 
been something approaching unanimity; and that was the basis 
of unanimity for which the majority was clearly working. But to 
some of us — the very people who favoured unilateral disarmament 
—the idea of a unilateral application of moral judgments was 
utterly repugnant. Strategically we knew that nothing could more 
swiftly destroy the moral prestige of pacifist, socialist and radical 
movements in the west than such an attitude. We have to deal 
with quite enough misrepresentation, without justifying it by such 
a false step on our part. But more important than any strategic 
considerations was that of truth, Homer Jack, the only effective 
spokesman of the oposition, put his position in simple terms when 
he said that he was not pro-America but pro-truth. His repeated 
efforts, however, did not prevent him from being misrepresented 
(more by inadequate translation, I believe, than from slogan-think- 
ing) as the spokesman of John Foster Dulles! 


Homer Jack did succeed in getting one ‘important’ document 
considerably modified. (I use quotation marks because what seem- 
ed important in the heated controversies of the conference is pro- 
bably of little or no importance now. Those who previously accept- 
ed the opinions expressed in policy documents will no doubt conti- 
nue to do so, while others will hardly be convinced by the Tokyo 
decisions.) Homer Jack also issued—and managed to circulate 
officially through the machinery of the information committee — 
a devastating criticism of one particular commission report which 
reflected a purely communist view of the political situation in the 
world. 


For the rest, most of the conclusions had a familiar ring in their 
generalisations. The workers, in their commission, found peace 
movements ‘of serious importance’ and demanded united action 
through the U.N. to prohibit nuclear weapons. Youth made the 
same demands and urged the formation of ‘youth organisations for 
peace on a broad scale’. The commission of women, oddly enough, 
reached similar conclusions, adding that ‘we should make our best 
endeavour for the relief of the atomic sufferers’—a point which 
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CLEARING THE AIR 


might, with some advantage, have been amplified in specific sugges- 
tions, since none of us (surely) had ever disputed the general obli- 
gation. The ‘religionists’ (the word somehow slipped back into use 
in the plenary commission) pledged themselves ‘to rally all the 
members of the religious bodies to the cause of the prohibition of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs for the realisation of cooperation of 
the religionists’. (If was beyond my powers to alter the wording 
of any document once accepted by a commission in what purported 
to be English, but this was one of many statements which I find 
quite incomprehensible in these documents.) The rest of the state- 
ment by the ‘religionists’ was equally vague, general and pious — 
e.g. ‘We affirm therefore that the demand of the prohibition of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs is ours religionists’ as it is that of 
people of all other strata’. As there were Australian delegates on 
this commission I can only marvel at the wording as much as I do 
at the banality of the conclusions, for which the responsibility was 
shared by all. 


These samples are, I think, sufficient, without attempting to 
summarise the five commissions which followed — four of them on 
the banning of atomic and hydrogen bombs (or tests) in contexts 
which differed only verbally, since the problem was essentially 
the same. The results—apart from the fireworks already men- 
tioned in connection with Homer Jack’s protest — could not be 
expected to add to our knowledge of the subject. And the final 
statements adopted by the last plenary session were pious and proper 
on the whole, tinged only slightly by a party bias, thanks to Homer 
Jack holding out all night against communists on a drafting com- 
mittee. It is to the credit of the majority that they did try to 
obtain virtual unanimity, rather than use the steam-roller. But I 
do not think the decisions of the conference were so important as 
the local effects of its general trend. As a world conference it can 
have little effect, since nobody is bound by its decisions, which only 
reiterate views already held by many. But in Japan (thanks to 
those ‘plenary sessions’) the impression that Russia and China are 
benign powers, compared with the evil governments of the west, 
must have been deepened. And this I find distressing just because 
of the principles which have made me a life-long opponent of 
British imperialism! Like Homer Jack, I want only to be ‘pro- 
truth’. But the Japanese press hardly made this issue clear. 





a letter from Rome 





Gandhi in Italy 


MARIO ORSINI RATTO 


I believe I can relate the honour of being invited to contribute to 
Ganpu1 Mare to a happy circumstance which made a great change 
in my life and way of thought: the first meeting I had with 
Mahatma Gandhi in New Delhi at the very place where he was 
cruelly and gloriously murdered a few days afterwards. I was 
then the first after-war Italian Government Representative in 
India and my short talk with the Mahatma had a great importance 
for the re-statement of Indian-Italian friendly relations under the 
auspices of the Nehru Government at a moment which was rather 
difficult for the legal position of the Italian residents in India. His 
great and generous mind grasped the situation immediately and 
his precious advice was in due time conveyed to the Prime Minister. 
But we did not discuss only state affairs; our conversation which 
was followed by others the following day, extended to the spiritual 
aspects of international life, and my eager wish to make better 
known in Italy ‘the mind of Mahatma Gandhi’ was considered by 
him with the accustomed simplicity and practical promptitude 
that he would show to every matter and problem brought to his 
attention by anybody. I was given access to every printed work 
and to the latest of his still unprinted writings. Shortly after his 
death R. K. Prabhu and U. R. Rao published The Mind of Mahatma 
Gandhi, to my knowledge the best little book that gives to the out- 
side world a right clear idea of Gandhi doctrine and which ought 
to circulate more widely everywhere in Europe. I was entrusted 
with the Italian translation of this text and later I wrote a ‘Com- 
ment to the Gandhi Doctrine’. As soon as I returned to Rome I 
got in touch with the General Direction of the ‘Dante Alighieri’, 
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GANDHI IN ITALY 


the same Corporation which under the supervision of Janina de 
Witt opened in Bombay the ‘Casa d’Arte Italiana’, a cultural and 
music centre. On 30 January 1950 I delivered a lecture on “The 
Life of Gandhi’, followed by a course on ‘The Gandhi Doctrine’, 
attended by numerous students who followed orientai studies. 
Since then every year, at the end of the month of January, I com- 
memorate the passing away of Gandhi from the world limelight in 
a gathering that is progressively always more crowded. 


I would not exaggerate the réle of our small group of Gandhi 
thought followers in Italy. Unfortunately the Gandhi doctrine is 
not widely known because of the glory that has come to be attach- 
ed to the man and his political activity. In Italy Gandhi is better 
known as a political leader than as a philosopher and a wise 
writer. He is more appreciated as a brilliant fighter against 
English rule and less as a guru to millions of religious people: the 
very meaning of the term is largely ignored amongst us. The 
press is largely responsible for this, because of the great stress 
that it has given to Gandhian svaraéj moves and action on the 
world screen, while the deep human meaning of his gospel of non- 
violence is still not well understood or is misunderstood. We 
indulge in the pictorial side of his facts and do not call sufficient 
attention to the fact of the accompanying prayers which lead to 
success. The gospel of fearlessness, the gospel of non-possession, the 
gospel of brahmacarya are not mentioned when the left political 
parties which want to honour Gandhi insist only on the unilateral 
aspects of the Gandhian gospel of labour. Here lies the feeble 
point, and the danger of seeing Gandhian thought imperfectly 
and by instalments, through teachers who do not consider the 
whole of the multiform Gandhi doctrine and thereby miss its moral 
beauty and truth and the high grade of human appeal it attains. 


Italy is not so tolerant as India in religious matters. Many 
of us are reluctant to approach new religious thought and commit 
the fault of believing earnestly that to approach the Gandhi 
doctrine would mean to offend our membership of the Roman 
Catholic church and faith. Nothing could of course be more 
senseless, but nothing is more deeply rooted in the Italians than 
this silly prejudice, against which we followers of the true 
Gandhian way are fighting for last ten years without much appa- 
rent result. 





GANDHI MARG 


The Gandhian way is meeting in Europe the same obstacles 
and difficulties which the Mahatma encountered early in his life 
when he was wrongly looked upon as anti-British rather than as 
the fighter for truth—the sovereign, eternal principle of God. 
Gandhi is still considered anti-European by far too many who do 
not understand and fail to grasp what is truth or truthfulness in 
thought. Gandhi was an implacable enemy of injustice; when 
the British were not amenable to reason he fought them. His 
thought, as we can retrace it in his writings, is not moved by 
narrow nationalism, because he never preached his country’s 
happiness at the sacrifice of any other country’s happiness. The 
great interest which India at present is evoking all over the world 
will undoubtedly lead to a better understanding of the dsram 
philosophy and to the fact that ahimsd, in its true and literal sense, 
could be professed by the millions in Europe without the necessity 
of their subscribing to any dsram vow. We are endeavouring to 
show that a good European could be a follower of the Gandhi 
doctrine, which is the only doctrine that can give a human and 
permanent sense and substratum to the economic common market 
and to the hoped-for political unity of Europe, whose ideal is to be 
shared by all. I believe, according to the Gandhi doctrine, that 
without being a nationalist one does not succeed in being a true 
internationalist. The Gandhi doctrine helps us to eschew selfish- 
ness and narrowness in international negotiations. If the six 
nations now pooled in a ‘Little Europe’ agree to a 15 years’ experi- 
ment with a common market they should be able to begin to think 
in terms of the whole of Europe, including in their notion of 
patriotism the good of mankind in general. The people of the 
west might see in a united Europe a new ideal of peaceful inter- 
nationalism whose conceptions derive directly from the brother- 
hood of man according to the Gandhi doctrine. I believe indeed that 
Europe especially needs to study and appreciate that part of the 
Gandhi way which deals with nationalism and internationalism, 
with dependence and inter-dependence, because of the new light 
that it brings to the achievements of the real unity of mankind. 


The golden principle that a nation’s rise cannot and must not 
be attained on the ruin of other nations is pure Gandhian thought 
and the only way which could lead Europe towards durable unity, 
first in the economic field and then in the political. 
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a letter from Mauritius 





Gandhi and Mauritius 


B. BISSOONDOYAL 


It is possible to come across a peasant living in some out-of-the-way 
village of the Indian sub-continent, who might not be knowing that 
Mahatma Gandhi lived till the fateful evening of 30 January 1948, 
when he was tragically snatched away from us. It is not equally 
possible to hear a Mauritian saying that the name of the Mahatma 
has not been so much as heard in any part — however remote — of 
his island home. 


Mauritius is so tiny an island that it does not occur to any- 
body who has visited it that the epithet ‘remote’ can be used with 
reference to any of its villages. No villager who comes down to 
Port Louis, the capital of the island, finds it difficult to go back 
home after the day’s business is over. The traveller has no bag- 
gage with him just as one who, in Bombay, catches a bus some- 
where near the Victoria Terminus to go to, say, Parel, has none. 


Gandhi’s name has become a household word here not for the 
sole reason that he had inspired a permanent interest even when 
he was still in the world of the living. Another reason why he 
is remembered is because he once came to this land. Those who 
were interested in India and her people half a century ago had the 
pleasure of meeting him. A village near Saint-Pierre is proud to 
have had the privilege of giving the young barrister a reception. 
Port Louis was not behind hand in honouring India by honouring 
one who was to become the greatest Indian of modern times. 


It is a happy accident that drove the Mahatma to our shores. 
He had not yet attracted the attention of the world to himself when 
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he was going back home from Africa in 1901. His ship reached Port 
Louis. He has himself made mention of this fact. The thirteenth 
chapter of The Story of My Experiments with Truth opens thus: 
‘So I sailed for home. Mauritius was one of the ports of call, and 
as the boat made a long halt there, I went ashore and acquainted 
myself fairly well with the local conditions. For one night I was 
the guest of Sir Charles Bruce, the Governor of the Colony.’ 


His acquaintance with the local conditions was admittedly not 
slight. Mahatma Gandhi had fought many famous battles for about 
half a century not only in favour of the Indians of South Africa 
but also of those of India; he had been more active than any other 
Indian; but the memory of those he had come to know in Mauritius 
—an insignificant land—was as fresh as ever. Writing to Chiang 
Kai-shek in 1942, he told the latter that he had been in contact 
with the Chinese settled in Mauritius. He had the opportunity of 
seeing men and things. Visitors from India had, in the days of his 
historic visit, the advantage of going wherever they liked. They 
had not to see things through the eyes of the favoured few that tell 
visitors where they should go and whom they should contact. The 
Chinese community did not then occupy the place of importance it 
does now in the economy of the country. Gandhi was a lover of 
the common people, the masses. Everyone has seen in him a man 
of sympathy with sufferings. His heart went out in sympathy to 
these old neighbours of the Indians. His visit was not a holiday 
jaunt. His one endeavour even then was to secure the happiness 
of the lowest of the low. 


As if to remind him ever and anon of his visit to Mauritius, 
someone who belonged to the Mauritian masses was by his side when 
he started the satyagraha movement in South Africa. The late 
Thambi Naidoo, a Mauritius Indian, was one of his best-known 
lieutenants. Gandhi has devoted some pages of his Satydgraha in 
South Africa to this Mauritian. He introduces him in the following 
words: 


I would like to introduce to the reader one out of the several 
leading Indians who constituted the first batch of prisoners, 
Sri. Thambi Naidoo. Thambi Naidoo was a Tamilian born in 
Mauritius, whither his parents had migrated from the Madras 
Presidency. He was an ordinary trader. He had practically 
received no scholastic education whatever. But a wide experi- 
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GANDHI AND MAURITIUS 


ence had been his schoolmaster. He spoke and wrote English 
very well, although his grammar was not perhaps free from 
faults. In the same way he had acquired a knowledge of Tamil. 
He understood and spoke Hindustani fairly well and he had 
some knowledge of Telugu too, though he did not know the 
alphabets of these languages. Again, he had a very good know- 
ledge of the Creole dialect current in Mauritius, which is a sort 
of corrupt French, and he knew of course the language of the 
Negroes. A working knowledge of so many languages was not 
a rare accomplishment among the Indians of South Africa, 
hundreds of whom could claim a general acquaintance with all 
these languages. These men became in some sort good linguists 
almost without effort. 


In Satydgraha in South Africa Mauritius finds mention thrice. 
In the beginning of the book the author interests his readers 
both in Africa and Mauritius by laying some stress on the 
period when Indians began to leave Mauritius for South Africa: 
‘When the news that indentured labourers had gone to Natal reach- 
ed Mauritius, Indian traders having connection with such labourers 
were to follow them there. Thousands of Indians, labourers as well 
as traders, have settled in Mauritius which is on the way to Natal 
from India. An Indian trader from Mauritius thought of opening 
a shop in Naial.’ 


There were then 259,086 Indians and 111,937 non-Indians in 
Mauritius. Indians had already done much to better the economic 
conditions of the colony. There was, however, a deplorable lack 
of organisation. Their superior number was the only factor that 
was uselessly in favour of the Indians. 


History was a subject that left them cold. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Indians did not know that their island had received a visit 
from Gandhi, an event one should set a great store by, as the 
Mahatma did not like to travel to far-off countries. Many an Indo- 
Mauritian confesses that if he had not heard it said by Hindi teach- 
ers that Gandhi paid us a visit once, he would refuse to believe that 
the great Indian saint was once the guest of Mauritians from the 
then Governor down to the untidy Chinese whose poverty was ap- 
palling. Interest is kept up in Gandhi and things Gandhian by the 
regular publication of Hindi readers containing lessons about the 
Mahatma and his flying visit. 
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_ For ages to come Gandhi will be remembered as one of the 
world-famous figures who had visited Mauritius. When Mauritius 
was a French colony, Bernardin de Saint Pierre found in the pic- 
turesque island a background for his novel Paul and Virginia, a 
classic that—strangely enough—has been published for the first time 
here only in 1949. Tavernier and others too visited the island. 
After the French period, Darwin, Mark Twain, Baudelaire, Conrad, 
Duhamel and others came out here. Only the other day Pierre 
Benoit reminded a Mauritian that his stay in the little island was 
unfortunately too brief. Duhamel, of the French Academy, can 
never forget that in his mind Gandhi is associated with Mauritius. 
He landed here exactly on the day the Mahatma was murdered in 
cold blood. Writing for a Mauritian daily of late, he said amongst 
other things: ‘J’étais 4 l’ile Maurice, au début de l’année 1948, lors- 
que j’appris que Gandhi venait d’étre assassiné. La population de 
Vile Maurice, on le sait, comporte beaucoup d’Indiens. La mort du 
Mahatma fut ressentie comme une nouvelle de haute importance, 
surtout par les vrais Indiens....’"'_ On reading Duhamel’s words 
Indians worth their salt were carried half a century back when he 
whose death they mourned trod the Mauritian soil. 


1. ‘I was in Mauritius, in the beginning of 1948, when I learned that Gandhi had 
just been murdered. It is known that many Indians form part of the Mauritian popu- 


lation. The Mahatma’s death was felt as a news of great moment especially by the 
true Indians.’ 





THE WAY OF GANDHI 


It is true that I have often been let down. Many 
have deceived me and many have been found want- 
ing. But I do not repent of my association with them. 
For I know how to non-cooperate, as I know how to 
cooperate. The most practical, the most dignified 
way of going on in the world is to take people at 
their word, when you have no positive reason to the 
contrary. 


(from Young India) 
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R. J. Soman. Peaceful Industrial 
Relations: Their Science and 
Technique. 1957. Ahmedabad. 
Navajivan Publishing House. 380 
pp. Rs 4.00. 


The modern industrial system, 
with its machinery and large-scale 
manufacture, brought in its train 
the problems of modern industrial 
relations. With the emergence of 
a mercantile economy, the mer- 
chant-manufacturer resorted to 
various unfair labour practices in 
order to maximise his profits with 
minimum resources. The two 
classes—the employers and _ the 
employed—looked upon each other 
with distrust and hostility and the 
gap between them widened with 
their divergent interests. Indus- 
trial relations thus became com- 
pletely strained, with an adverse 
effect both on industry and labour. 
These strained industrial relations 
came to be considered an inevit- 
able result of the modern indus- 
trial system, which resulted in the 
exploitation of labour by profit- 
seeking capitalists. The modern 
factory system and machinery 
thus came into disrepute. 


Book Reviews 








This traditional approach, which 
was made popular by the skilful 
and brilliant exposition of Marx, 
was not accepted by Gandhi who, 
with his undying faith in the good- 
ness of man, rejected the inevit- 
ability of class-war. Gandhi put 
forth a completely new and re- 
freshingly human approach to 
modern industrial relations. He 
further illustrated this approach in 
practice through the Ahmedabad 
Textile Labour Association, a uni- 
que and successful experiment in 
Gandhian trade unionism. Gandhi 
believed in the importance of 
‘bread labour’ and in the princi- 
ples of trusteeship and economic 
equality. He realised that labour- 
management relations can be either 
a powerful stimulus to economic 
and social progress or an import- 
ant factor in economic and social 
stagnation, and that therefore in- 
dustrial relations should be regu- 
lated on the basis of cooperation 
and mutual trust and not on the 
principle of class-conflict. 


Free India, which is at present 
struggling on the path of economic 
development, needs more produc: 





GANDHI 


tion, more capital for investment 
and more employment opportuni- 
ties. Unfortunately, the Marxian 
approach to industrial relations 
encourages the employers to maxi- 
mise their profits and the em- 
ployees to make higher and higher 
wage demands. Both the parties 
are thus concentrating on the con- 
sumption side, completely over- 
looking the production side, and 
thus hindering the country’s pro- 
gress in economic growth. The 
Gandhi approach may smoothen 
the relations between the two 
parties and thereby lead to in- 
creased production in an  atmos- 
phere of constructive peace. 


A serious difficulty in implement- 
ing the Gandhian principles in the 
field of industrial relations is the 
lack of literature explaining these 
principles. This gap has now been 
partially filled by Dr Soman’s 
book, which gave him the docto- 
rate degree of the Gujarat Univer- 
sity. The book is broadly divided 
into two parts: the first part deals 
with the ‘science’ and the second 
with the ‘technique’ of industrial 
relations. In the first half of the 
book, the author lucidly explains 
the fundamental principles of the 
Gandhian approach to industrial 
relations and in doing so covers a 
very wide field, some of which 
could have been conveniently left 
out. For example, the sections on 
vaisnava traditions, equality of re- 
ligions, god, unity of life, regene- 
ration of the individual, political 
and religious implications of sar- 
vodaya, self-purification, ideologi- 
cal, social and political phases of 
peace, and bhidan appear to be 
irrelevant in a treatise on indus- 
trial relations. The first part, how- 
ever, gives very useful information 
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about the concept and growth of 
industrial relations, development of 
Indian trade unions, industrial 
structure, psychological aspects of 
industrial relations and labour 
legislation. The two chapters on 
‘peace and modern ideologies’ 
clearly explain the salient features 
of various ideologies like commu- 
nism, socialism and capitalism. 


The second part traces in detail 
the history of the Ahmedabad Tex- 
tile Labour Association. The wage- 
strike successfully led by Gandhi 
in 1918 has been vividly described 
in a chapter. The Textile Labour 
Association has shown that with 
peaceful industrial relations, wor- 
kers’ genuine interests can be 
safeguarded, side by side with the 
development of industry. 


Dr Soman has done a useful ser- 
vice in explaining in detail the 
Gandhian approach to industrial 
relations. His book clearly shows 
the pains he has taken to collect 
and analyse the facts and figures 
relating to industrial relations, 
particularly in the Ahmedabad 
Textile industry. This valuable 
addition to Gandhian literature 
may enable students of labour 
problems to understand a new and 
important approach to industrial 
relations, 

S. D. P. 


F. Mary Barr. Bapi: Conversations 
and Correspondence with Mahat- 
mé Gandhi. Second edition with 
new material. Bombay. Interna- 
tional Book House. Rs 4.50. 


The author of this little book, 
Miss Barr, came to India long ago 
as an earnest teacher to a Mission 
Boarding School in ‘a little jungle 
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station’ away in the State of Hyde- 
rabad. She was so one-pointed and 
lost in her vocation that for the 
first ten years she hardly heard 
of Mahatma Gandhi, or felt the 
rumblings of the unrest around 
her. But a chance meeting in 1931 
was to change her whole life and 
unfold new vistas of Christianity 
for her. ‘Christianity as a whole 
has not stood for adventuring for 
God since the time of Constantine’, 
said Gandhi to her later, when 
their acquaintance was establish- 
ed. That spirit of adventure must 
have been latent in Miss Barr, 
waiting to be set aflame by Gandhi. 
He was returning from the Round 
Table Conference, and she from 
her furlough, and both of them 
happened to be travelling by the 
Pilsna where they met. His mon- 
astic ways and overflowing kind- 
liness touched a deep chord within 
her, and she experienced a kind of 
conversion, for all her robust com- 
monsense and steady nature. 


Soon she shook off her mission 
commitments and plunged into a 
study of Gandhian philosophy— 
directly under the Mahatma when 
that was possible, and through his 
aésram inmates whenever the prison 
whisked him off beyond her reach. 
The book under review is a brief 
record of her conversations and 
correspondence with Gandhi during 
their close association extending 
over fifteen years. 


As she identified herself with 
groups of Gandhi's disciples in one 
asram after another, it came to her 
as a revelation that the real India 
was vastly different from the mis- 
sionary’s India. She discovered 
new meanings in the structure of 
Indian society and new facets to 
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Indian culture. A dominant sense 
of universal brotherhood awoke 
within her, and a deeper insight 
into Christianity. And the indivi- 
dual who brought about this trans- 
formation was one who professed 
to be a Hindu but was the saint- 
liest Christian she had met. She 
constantly wondered at his deep 
concern for his humble associates, 
his bubbling sense of humour, and 
his wide catholicity. She found 
him simple and open to a fault. 
She noticed that he could be stern 
as well as loving, inflexible as well 
as conciliatory. She bears testi- 
mony that he could fight without 
hatred, lose without rancour and 
win without pride. 


She had ample opportunities to 
understand his doctrine of ahimsa, 
as she watched him practise it un- 
der varying conditions of peace 
and struggle. It was a miracle to 
her that he should have converted 
the frontier giant, Abdul Gaffar 
Khan, to the creed of non-violence, 
and inspired him to recruit 59,000 
of his fire-breathing Pathan kins- 
men as ‘Khuda-i-Khidmatgars’ or 
‘Servants of God.’ She learnt that 
this dauntless Muslim, born to the 
mountain air and sunlit skies, lost 
65 lb. in weight and five of his 
teeth during his vindictive incar- 
ceration by the British governor. 
Later she was herself to experience 
something of the indignity of pri- 
son in South Africa, when she 
threw in her lot with the Indian 
settlers, in protest against the gov- 
ernment’s colour bar. 


When in the summer of 1942 the 
Japanese were marching upon 
India, there was much speculation 
as to what line Gandhi would ad- 
vocate for his political followers 
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straining at the leash. To Miss 
Barr’s inquiry he answered he had 
no blue print ready, but it was to 
be a mass movement ‘with non-vio- 
lence as its one and indispensable 
condition’. ‘Wasn’t there a risk of 
internal trouble, even civil war?’ 
She asked. His answer was: ‘We 
must take that risk for the sake 
of freedom and eventual unity.’ 


Miss Barr has quoted — several 
letters of the Mahatma. Some of 
these deal with spinning and 
ahimsé, others with the uplift of 
the Harijans, and still others with 
the plight of the long-suffering vil- 
lagers. Besides some illustrations 
and facsimile of Gandhi’s hand- 
writing, the book includes a glos- 
sary of Indian words, terms and 
forms of address, which should 
prove very helpful to non-Indians, 
eager to learn something of India 
and of the Father of the Indian 
nation. 

N. R. D. 


Arthur E. Morgan. The Commu- 
nity of the Future and the 
Future of Community. 1957. 
Ohio. Community Service. $3.00. 


Says Mr Morgan, the author: 
‘We wish to make these points 
clear: first, that no human society 
of any kind can continue to exist 
without some degree of mutual 
confidence, good will and respon- 
sible brotherhood; second, that the 
more fully these qualities are de- 
veloped in any society the stronger 
and better that society will be; 
third, that by and large these 
qualities are not ‘born in the 
blood’, but are acquired after birth 
by association with those who 
have them; and fourth, that 
throughout the ages of human ex- 
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perience the most favourable en- 
vironment for the development of 
these qualities has been the inti- 
mate, face-to-face social group 
which we call the small commu- 
nity.’ 


Here is the key to Mr Morgan’s 
thesis and a clear declaration of 
his faith. The two most fundamen- 
tal social units, according to him, 
are the family and the community. 
By community he means a_ local 
population group held together by 
a distinctive spirit. This spirit or 
inheritance, arising from intimate 
contact over a period of time, be- 
comes the culture and civilization 
of the age. It flourishes for a span 
of time and then collapses. This 
cycle of rise and decay is traced 
by Mr Morgan to certain causes, 
the dominant among’ which are: 
exhaustion of soil fertility, war- 
fare, decline of personal character, 
and last, but not the least, urba- 
nization. 


Citing as analogy his experiment 
with a vigorous clump of royal 
fern that slowly sickened and died 
on transplantation, Mr Morgan 
says: ‘At first there is little sign 
of loss. Good manners may take 
the place of good will, and only 
a person experienced in community 
may observe the difference. Open- 
ness and integrity may gradually 
be replaced by tact. Cash transac- 
tions become more _ convenient, 
and less suggestive of mutual ob- 
ligation, than neighbourly coope- 
ration. Since we have our own 
friends in club or church or busi- 
ness it really is not convenient to 
know our neighbours. If we are 
in trouble of spirit the psychia- 
trist is available, so we can dis- 
pense with the intimate friend.’ 
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Who has not heard the grouse 
of country visitors that towns- 
men are mercenary and that neigh- 
bours in cities are soulless? What 
arouses resentment in these in- 
mates of a small community is first 
the aloofness and then the ‘busi- 
ness’ motif that confront them 
everywhere in town. In an atmos- 
phere which lacks the trust and 
friendliness characterising their 
home community, they find it hard 
to breathe. 


The urban visitor to the ‘coun- 
try’, on the other hand, finds life 
there crude, convention-bound and 
stagnant. The absence of ambi- 
tion, order and achievement stifles 
him and arouses his contempt. 


Here we see the ancient conflict 
epitomised in the adage, ‘God made 
the country and man made the 
town’. The author frankly con- 
fesses his allegiance to the cause 
backed by God, but assures us that 
this is not just nostalgia of the 
‘back-to-the-farm’ kind. Nor is it 
an idealisation of a Utopian dream. 
He devotes much practical thought 
to the need of giving the small 
community ‘a new look’ without 
diluting its spiritual content. He 
maintains that easier—and more 
desirable—than spiritualising the 
town is the modernising of the 
country, which he claims can be 
achieved with the help of techno- 
logy, hygiene and education. 


The neglect of the village com- 
munity in America is attributed by 
Mr Morgan to the American habit 
of despising everything that is 
small and glorifying everything 
that is stupendous. This ‘Texas 
mentality’ has, as we know, sup- 
plied humourists with countless 
whoppers. 








We in India have been already 
warned by Gandhi against this 
bug of the worship of size. He 
has taught us to cherish the spi- 
ritual values of small social units 
on whose behalf Mr Morgan is rais- 
ing his voice. Out of our popula- 
tion of 380 million, more than 75 
per cent still live in small village 
communities scattered over the 
sub-continent. Many civilizations 
have flourished in the world and 
decayed; and if ours has survived 
it is because of the survival of our 
700,000 rural _ settlements. Our 
ancient pancayat Raj is recognised 
by political philosophers as essen- 
tially the best form of republican 
community yet evolved. Gandhi's 
identification with the villager was 
so intense as to be almost fanati- 
cal. Today the same cause is cham- 
pioned by his saintly successor 
Vinoba. We are apt, however, to 
miss the point that to Vinoba, as 
to Gandhi, the rural cause has 
never been the cause of just the 
individual village communities that 
are backward. Theirs has been 
the mission to win wayward man- 
kind itself back to the rural moor- 
ings of its ancestry, promising it 
the ‘prodigal’s’ inheritance. It 
has always been to them a sarvo- 
daya programme of universal ap- 
plication. 

Mr Morgan’s thoughtful treatise 
is in many ways a development of 
the sarvodaya view, and should be 
studied in earnest by our politi- 
cians and reformers. They will 
find that he offers not only a sus- 
tained philosophy but much poli- 
tical wisdom, which it is up to 
them to put into practice. Mr Mor- 
gan speaks with the authority of 
age (he is 80), critical study, and 
dedicated service. Many in the 
west competent to speak have hail- 


















ed his book as a classic on the 
subject. 
N. R. D. 


B. G. Tilak. Brahma-sitra-vrttih. 
1957. Poona. Bharatiya-Dharma- 
Tatvajnana-Mandala. 180 pp. In- 
dex. Rs 3.00. 


This book is the result of notes 
in Samskrta and English made by 
Lokamanya Tilak while he was in 
jail in Mandalay (Burma). The 
notes consist of two books, contain- 
ing in all 217 pages, and the first 
of these was published earlier. In 
essence they constitute an abridge- 
ment of Sankaracarya’s commen- 
tary on the Brahma-sitras. Hav- 
ing been written primarily to aid 
in his own studies, the notes do 
not naturally cover all the satias. 
They were perhaps written at a 
time when Tilak was preparing the 
ground-work of his monumental 
Gita-Rahasya, the Marathi commen- 
tary on the Bhagavad-Gité, and 
therefore formed, so to speak, an 
essential personal  pre-requiste. 
The book is thus not to be taken 
as an authoritative statement on 
the Vedanta but rather as testify- 
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ing to Tilak’s method of compara- 
tive study and to his subtle and 
keen powers of observation, selec- 
tion and assimilation. 


The Vrtti, when carefully stu- 
died, bears eloquent testimony to 
the author’s command over Sams- 
krta, his scholarly acumen, his 
vast reading, his extraordinary 
faculty of quoting aptly from the 
entire Upanisadic and other rele- 
vant philosophical literature, and 
above all the clarity of his vision 
in collecting such data as go to 
substantiate his main philosophical 
position, which he was to later ad- 
umbrate in the Gita-Rahasya. In 
his refutation of Buddhist and 
Jain philosophical tenets he is in- 
fluenced greatly by Sankara’s in- 
terpretation and does not evince 
any independent or original line 
of thinking. 


The book is well printed in 
Samskrta and English, carries a 
valuable word-index to the Brah- 
ma-sitras, and we commend it to 


.the notice of both students of 


Vedanta and students of Tilak. 


N. K. B. 


A CORRECTION 


By an unfortunate error, Mr Philip Zealey (Bhiadan 


and Community 


Development’, 


Gandhi Marg, 


January 1958) was wrongly described as ‘engaged in 
constructive and missionary work in Bihar’. Mr Zea- 
ley is, in fact, a British Friend attached to the Ame- 
rican Friends Service Committee and is Director of 


the A.F.S.C. Program of 
in the Southeast Asia region. 


International Seminars 
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Letters to 


The Editor, Gandhi Marg 
Sir: 


I welcome Gandhi Marg as 
a contribution to critical opinion 
against the shopkeepers’ mate- 
rialism of the west, but I hope it 
will pursue its objectives with 
more logic than that shown in the 
article by Professor R. C. Zaehner 
[‘Religions and the Challenge of 
Materialism’, Gandhi Marg, April 
1957]. It would be sad indeed if 
so well-intentioned a journal 
should become a repository for 
unattractive self-revelations. 


Others may be more perceptive 
than I am, but I find no justifica- 
tion in the quotation from Engels 
on ‘the inner law’ of process for 
Professor Zaehner’s statement that 
‘Marxism, then, is a religion in the 
sense that it recognises a purpose- 
ful will operating through the 
material universe. .. .’ 


After emphasising this curious 
conclusion, Professor Zaehner adds 
that: ‘Marxism is dangerous be- 
cause its ethics are the ethics of a 
group: what is good for the group 


the Editor 


(the Communist Party) is good 
absolutely. Moreover Marxism, be- 
ing of Semitic and European 
origin, shares all the fanaticism 
that has, at different times, been 
characteristic of all the religions 
of Semitic origin.’ 


I find this statement incredibly 
fantastic because (i) all ethical 
systems, however universal they 
may purport to be, are the ethical 
systems of groups; (ii) in any 
country the Communist Party is 
only a very small body committed 
to working for the very large 
group of workers and _ peasants; 
(iii) measures that are really good 
for any group are also good for 
other groups since fundamental 
needs are similar; (iv) Marxism is 
a critical response to the condition 
of mankind and not to religious 
urges or regional geography; and 
(v) religious fanaticism is not 
peculiar to the Semitic religions— 
and to perpetuate such nonsense 
helps to confirm anti-semitism and 
other social evils. 


Every paragraph of Professor 
Zaehner’s article invites criticism, 
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but I doubt—perhaps I am too lazy 
—if it deserves the effort. The 
quality of his thinking is indicated 
to the point of dismissal by his 
absurdities on ‘that dreadful in- 
strument, the television set’. I do 
expect a man in Professor Zaeh- 
ner’s position to be less childish. 
I expect him to know that what 
westerners see on their television 
sets is often, but by no means al- 
ways, vulgar and_ irresponsible; 
but that the instrument itself can 
be used for the immeasurable bene- 
fit of mankind. 


Finally, on what grounds does 
Professor Zaehner assure us that 
‘the materialist millennium of 
maximum comfort’ would mean 
that ‘material man will be con- 
fronted with the frightful pros- 
pect of unending and meaningless 
boredom, palliated only by ever- 
new and ever-unsatisfactory dis- 
tractions’? 


I hope your readers have already 
discovered, for yours is a magazine 





concerned with human good, that 
this appalling piece of arrogance 
arises from contempt for the mas- 
ses—a contempt which has blinded 
its author to the fact that wher- 
ever a society as a whole has gain- 
ed in material comfort, which it 
cannot do without making cultural 
and hygienic gains as well, it has 
also gained in what some might 
like to call ‘the things of the spi- 
rit’, but which I prefer (since I be- 
lieve in man and find mystical 
distinctions between ‘material man’ 
and ‘spiritual man’ more than 
intolerable) to regard simply as 
steps on the way to maturity. It 
is commonplace knowledge, perhaps 
denied to the western high priests 
of eastern mysticism, that the 
invention of bronze alone did in- 
finitely more for humanising man- 
kind than the invention of gods— 
the most materialistic of all inven- 
tions and for many the most 
profitable. 

Cedric Dover1 


39 Gloucester Walk 
London W 8 


1. Professor Zaehner sent us a short comment on Mr Dover’s criticism, but 
we are unable to print it alongside here as the text of it has not been found in the 
papers left behind by the outgoing Editor. We shall welcome a fresh comment from 
Professor Zaehner for publication in a subsequent issue. 
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